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THE MEDAL 


of 


SAINT BENEDICT 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Many persons at times think within themselves: 
“IT wish I had become a religious.” Such an un- 
fulfilled wish can still bear fruit. All those that 
heeded not the higher call, or never even felt 
such a call, can nevertheless become affiliated 
with a religious order. They can share in its 
fruits at least. The BENEDICTINES will glady make 
a compact with you. Read the terms of the com- 
pact on this same page. 


THE ORDER OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict founded his Order in the year 
529. Consequently the Order is now celebrat- 
ing its fourteen hundredth anniversary. It 
is almost as old as the Church herself. The world 
today needs the influence of Saint Benedict’s Rule, 
which so beautifully fosters the family spirit and 
filial obedience. Pray for the spread of this good 
influence. Better still, become a Son or a Daugh- 
ter of Saint Benedict. 





TODAY THERE ARE 
BENEDICTINES IN 
TWENTY-NINE DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES: 





A COMPACT 


ALL PERSONS THAT WEAR THE is: 
MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT AND 
PRAY FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 
BENEDICTINE ORDER SHALL SHARE 
IN ALL THE GOOD WORKS PER- 


AIM OF BENEDIC- 
TINE LIFE 


The Benedictine aim 
TOTAL OBLA- 
TION OF SELF TO 
GOD’S SERVICE. 


This oblation begins 
with a vowed, life-long 
detachment from rich- 
es, sensual pleasures, 
and self-will. It grows 
perfect: 








United States Italy 
Switzerland France 
Bavaria Spain FORMED IN THE ORDER. 
Germany Belgium 
England — THE TERMS 
Scotland Brazil akin: eats alin die 
Portugal Canada _ ple. You do only two 
ne . things: 
Philippines Africa 1. Wear the Medal cf 
. : Saint Benedict. 
Australia Chile 2. Pray for the exten- 
Luxembourg China sion of the Benedic- 
tine Order. 
Argentina Korea (How much — you 
ay? Y t 
Palestine Poland bed pind «Bn 


Czechoslovakai Hungary 


Bahama Islands Mexico 


Island of Trinidad only once.) 


WEAR A MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict’s Medal is one of the oldest in 
existence. There is a special form of blessing for 
it, in the Catholic Ritual. For many centuries 
it has been an instrument of spiritual graces and 
bodily blessings for devout users. You, too, can 
join the vast army of Saint Benedict’s clients. 
Become a child of his benevolence, by the faithful 
wearing of his medal. 
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choose for yourself. We 
suggest that you daily 
say the best prayer, the 
one composed by Our 
Lord, the Our Father 


SO SO, SO SO SS 
DSC BEX OSX OSHC OSX OO OSHC 


1. Primarily, through 
the “Opus Dei,” the 
Work of God, by which 
is meant the daily sol- 
emn worship of God 
Pr : through the Sacred 
your faithful wearing Liturgy: chiefly the 
of the Medal of Saint Mass and the Divine 
Benedict and the pray- Office. St. Benedict 
er for the extension of ‘Says In his | Rule: 
his Order, you share in — ee We ro 
all the good works per- oes © Ge wer ¢ 
formed by the Sons ; 
and Daughters of Saint 
Benedict. At the pres- 
ent time there are 
about 33,000 Benedic- 
tines in the world. 


THE RETURNS 


The advantages are 
great. In return for 


2. Secondarily, 
through the obedient 
performance of any 
worthy work that the 
times and circumstan- 
ces demand. 


HOW TO GET A MEDAL OF SAINT 
BENEDICT 


Send five cents (5¢) in coin or stamps—enough 
to pay the purchase price and postage—and we 
will procure TWO MEDALS for you, have them 
BLESSED IN THE GROTTO OF SAINT BEN- 
DICT, here in St. Meinrad, and mail them to 
you. Send your coin or stamps, and address, to: 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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REJUVENATING JUVENILES 











THE CLEMENTIA BOOKS 
Although grouped in two series, each title, with the exception of the first 
and second of the MARY SELWYN BOOKS, is a story complete in ‘itself. 
or “know” have pronounced them the best girl juveniles on the 
market. 
THE MARY SELWYN BOOKS ’ 
professedly written for girls of from 10 to 17 years of age, but eagerly read § 
. by adults. : 
PL Re EO ge a ee ee et 265 pp. 
THE QUEST OF MARY SELWYN, sequef 24 pp. Oe 
ih TE. TET A Si a EA LES 357 pp. & 
ro OS. flan Se: PE eS 269 pp. 
ER Ye Ls a ee eae | 306 pp. ' 


Printed from large, clear type, each with beauti- 
* ful half-tone frontispiece and colored illustrated 
| jacket by the renowned C. Bosseron Chambers. i 
Uniform 12mo, attractively bound in blue cloth ' ae 
| with artistic stamping on side and backbone. | 


RETAIL PRICE, $1.50 each 
THE BERTA AND BETH BOOKS 


“For readers aged 7 to 77.” 
“Let it be said that they are decidedly original 
' and wholly delightful, with an interest which at- 
tracts not only the young folks, but is wholesomely 
| fascinating to older people as well.” 
MOSTLY MARY 
MARY’S RAINBOW 
BERTA AND BETH, STORIES OF 
by Mary with drawings by Wilhelmina 
Each 160 pp., printed from large, clear type, with 
attractive frontispiece and colored illustrated jacket. 
Uniform 12mo, specially bound to delight the little 
folks, in bright red stamped on side and backbone 
in bright blue. 
RETAIL PRICE, $1.00 each 


N. B. Clementia has carefully revised BERTA 
AND BETH. To make it even more suitable to very 
young children, she has converted the 14 chapters 
into 14 short stories. Mary Selwyn tells these sto- 
ries about her little twin sisters; and Wilhelmina 
Marvin, another of her famous characters, illustrates 
them with 29 “deliciously quaint and amusing pen 
drawings.” : 

“A little masterpiece, cleverly conceived and clev- 
erly executed.” 


PRINCESS MAMSELLE 
by May A. Feehan 

“Mamselle is one of the most lovable, most interesting, most courageous little 
princesses ever captured and imprisoned between the covers of a book; while 
every member of the delightful Hopeson family in the big house next door, cap- 
tivates the reader, young or old. Humor and pathos, adventure, danger, mys- 
tery, and a glorious climax combine to make this story one of absorbing interest 
to boys as well as to girls.”—Clementia. 

144 pp. printed from large, clear type, with an unusual frontispiece and col- 
ored illustrated jacket by C. Bosseron Chambers. 

12mo, cloth, stamped artistically on side and backbone. 

RETAIL PRICE, $1.00 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD BOOK DEPARTMENT INDIANA | 
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The Best Book 


On the Care of The Health 
Given away FREE/ 


"aids to Good Health” 





6,000,000 of these 
books have been 
distributed through- 
out the world. 
Those who have read this book appreciate why so many 
people use it as their household guide. Father Heu- 
mann tells how to keep well; he explains the causes of 
many common ailments, and then shows, with ample 
proof, that obstinate ailments may often be combatted 
with the most simple means. In this way hundreds of 
thousands have found relief in ailments such as listed 
in the coupon below. 

You unquestionably will wish to own a copy of this 
valuable book. We will gladly present same to you. 
All you have to do is fill in the coupon, and the book 
will be sent to you at once. There is no obligation on 
your part; free of all cost. The 
book will be of inestimable value to 
you and your loved ones. It is in- 
dispensable for everybody. 


Full of Illustrations and Charts 





L. HEUMANN & CO., Inc., 34 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 30ZC 


Please send, free of charge and without obligation, Father Heumann’s 
Family Health Book 


MR onc 60ndieicesiscceecesdas shea GONE. weinstes ceicestseseisesberadeee ct 
= s See ee RNS 4:6 nuances nie Gneeee deena ia a Gioe teil Acbd mains aud 
(Print your name very plainly and check ailment below with which you are 
“Suffering) 
NERVOUS DISORDERS General Weakness DROPSY 
Nervousness Chlorosis SKIN TROUBLES 


Unduly Excited Eczema, Irritation, 
STOMACH and BowEL BLADDER and KIDNEY  Fraptions of the skin, 
DISORDERS GALL & LIVER TROU- 1,°S; 
CONSTIPATION 7 =r - HARDENING of AR- 
Purifying the Bowels Gall J ai TERIES 
System Purifying allstones, Jaundice High Blood Pressure. 
LEG SORES COLDS and COUGHS Infirmities of Old Age. 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Head Colds, Hoarse- HEMMORHOIDS (Piles) 
Slow Healing Wounds ness, Bronchial Ca- ASTHMA 
RHEUMATISM & GOUT tarrh, Grippe and like Difficulty in breathing 
ANEMIA disorders. RUPTURE 


















Mur Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3527.60. Mr. 
& Mrs. B. J. S, O., $1. Total: 
$3528.60. 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previous- 
ly acknowledged: $3105.38. Mrs. C. 
G., N. Y., $5; Miss M. A. K., Pa., $1; 
Mrs. R. R., Ill., $5; E. F., N. J., $1; 
J. M., O., $1; Mrs. K. G., N. Y., $23 
Mr. & Mrs. B. J. S., O., $1. Total: 
$3121.38. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $2631.14. Mrs. 
Jos. E., Ind., $2; M. M., Ind., $5; 
i ae a ae Total: 
$2639.14. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $2668.47. Mrs. 
A. 2. %. Yo Om. Be ee 
Total: $2673.47. 


The Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $5405.55. 
California: M. A. R., $1.50; Illinios: 
F. DD. Si: Ba: OE. Ek. Sis 
Maryland: E. W., $1.10; Minnesota: 
Du T. Jr., $1; New York: A. R., 
$1; C.T., $1; J. 8. $1; Ohio: A. 
M., $1; Pennsylvania: R. McL., $1; 
Mrs. C., $1; B. M., $1; Wisconsin: 
B. J., $2; J.T, $4; CG L, 4 
Total: $5422.40. 


FOR MISSIONS IN KOREA 
ABBOT BISHOP SAUER, O. S. B. 
Previously acknowledged: $587.00. 
M. S., N. Y., $5; F. K., Ind. $1; M. 
A. R., Cal., $2.50; H. R., N. Y., $3; 

J. K., N. Y., $3. Total: $601.50. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 











CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
welcomed by us. They will find in this vocation 
a‘safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 

Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 








THE CROWN OF LIFE 


By THE Rev. Henry BRENNER, 0. S. B. 
A religious Poem of Convent Life — A_ timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister. 


50 pages 


Book Dept. 


Single Copies 15 Cents 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
i-2 St. Meinrad, Ind. 




















Che Grail 


A National Popular Eucharistic Monthly 








VOLUME 12 


May, 1930 


NUMBER 1 








CONTENTS 


THE FOES—(Poem) 
THANKS BE TO GOD 
THE ANGELUS—(Poem) 
ALAN’S DAUGHTER 


OUR LAST GIFT— (Poem) 
A DOLLAR-NINETY-FIVE MODEL 


Dom Hugh Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A. 
Anselm Schaaf, O. S. B. 

Kate Ayers Robert 

Mary Agatha Gray 

Stanley B. James 

Catherine Cate Coblentz 

Marie Hardiman Kennedy 


NEWLY BEATIFIED MARTYRS OF BENEDICTINE ORDER 


A TRIBUTE TO MOTHER—(Poem) 
LOURDES—THE CITY OF MARY 
KWEERY KORNER 

OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONS 
CHILDREN’S CORNER 
LITURGICAL JOTTINGS 

NOTES OF INTEREST 

ABBEY AND SEMINARY 

MAID AND MOTHER 

DR. HELEN’S CONSULTING ROOM 


Dom Lambert Nolle, O. S. B. 
C. D. 

Nancy Buckley 

Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B. 
Clare Hampton 

Agnes Brown Hering 

Victor Dux, O. S. B. 
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THE GRAIL, a national, popular Eucha- 
ristic monthly for the family, is edited and 
published by the Benedictine Fathers at 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Member of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

REv. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor. 

REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B., Busi- 
ness Manager. 

New Subscriptions and Renewals $3.00 
per year, $5.00 for two years. 

Canada, 25 cents additional; foreign, 50 
cents additional per year. 


When you send in a change of address, 
or a complaint, please include with your 
letter the wrapper or the corner of the 
magazine on which your name and address 
appear. 

Address manuscripts to the editor. 

Make all checks, drafts, postal and ex- 
press money orders payable to “The Abbey 
Press.” Do not use or add any other 
name. 

Address all business letters pertaining 
to subscriptions, change of address, ad- 
vertising, etc., to “The Abbey Press,” St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 


Subscribers to THE GRAIL, are benefactors of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. On each day of 


the year a High Mass is offered up for our benefactors. 


offered up for deceased benefactors, 


In November a Requiem is 


Entered as second-class matter at St. Meinrad, Indiana, U. S. A. Acceptance for mail- 
ing at special rate of postage, Section 1103, October 3, 1927; authorized June 5, 1919. 
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Our Frontispiece 


Closely allied to the parables of “The Sower” and the 
“Seed Cast into the Ground” is that of “The Cockle,” 
or of the “Good Seed and the Bad,” recorded by St. 
Matthew alone. 


THE PARABLE 


“Another parable he proposed to them saying: The 
kingdom of heaven is likened to a man that sowed good 
seed into his field. But while men were asleep, his 
enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheat and 
went his way. And when the blade was sprung up, and 
had brought forth fruit, then appeared also the cockle. 
And the servants of the goodman of the house coming 
said to him: Sir, did you sow good seed in your field? 
whence then has it cockle? And he said to them: An 
enemy has done this. And the servants said to him: 
Will you that we go and gather it up? And he said: 
No, lest perhaps gathering up the cockle, you root up 
the wheat also together with it. Suffer both to grow 
until the harvest, and in the time of the harvest I will 
say to the reapers: Gather up first the cockle, and bind 
it into bundles to burn, but gather the wheat into my 
barn.”—St. Matth. 13:24-30. 


Its EXPLANATION 


In this parable the sower is a well-to-do farmer who 
employed several servants in the cultivation of his farm. 
The sowing of the field was over. But whilst his ser- 
vants were asleep his enemy came in the nighttime in 
order to carry out his design secretly and unnoticed. 
He oversowed the field with cockle, called also darnel, 
thorn-apple, and tares. This weed resembles the young 
blade of grain so closely, that it is scarcely possible, 
even for the practiced eye to distinguish it from the 
wheat. But as soon as the numerous little ears of the 
cockle begin to form beside the single full ear of wheat, 
then any child can recognize the noxious weed. But if 
the cockle were to be rooted up just then, a good part 
of the wheat might be destroyed as well, for it grows in 
tussocks or bunches and its roots intertwine with those 
of the good grain. Nothing can be done, as a rule, ex- 


cept to wait unitl the harvest time, and then, either in 
the reaping to collect the great tufts of cockle, or to 
cleanse the wheat thoroughly afterwards. The first is 
the easier and more certain method. The burning of 
the weed prevents it from doing more harm, 

What the servants could not understand was the 
presence of the cockle in the field. They knew that 
good seed, thoroughly cleansed, had been sown in the 
field, for they themselves had helped to sow it. They 
knew, too, that the field had been carefully weeded, and 
that no cockle had appeared in previous years, at 
least, not in such quantities; their wonder and alarm 
show this plainly. Clearly “an enemy had done this.” 
As the meaning of this parable was not clear to the 
Apostles, they asked our Savior for an explanation of 
it. Moved by this prayer, Jesus gave them and us this 


EXPLANATION 


“He that sows the good seed, is the Son of man; 
and the field is the world. And the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom. And the cockle are the children 
of the wicked one. And the enemy that sowed them is 
the devil. But the harvest is the end of the world. 
And the reapers are the angels. Even as cockle is gath- 
ered up, and burnt with fire: so shall it be at the end 
of the world. The Son of man shall send his angels, 
and they shall gather out of his kingdom all scandals, 
and them that work iniquity, and shall cast them into 
the furnace of fire: there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. Then shall the just shine as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.”—St. Matth. 13:37-43. 

In this interpretation of our Savior we can dis- 
tinguish three parts: The good seed and the cockle is 
the kingdom of God; the conduct of the sower during 
the growth of the seed; finally, the harvest. The first 
and second parts of the parable are similar to the two 
previous parables of the sower and of the seed. He 
lays chief stress on the third and last part of the 
parable, the harvest. He is not satisfied with explain- 
ing to us that “The harvest is the end of the world, 
and the reapers are the angels,” but he also adds a 
vivid description of this last, great harvest day. He, 








6 


the Son of Man, to Whom all judgment has been given 
by the Father, Who will appear again in majesty on 
the Day of Judgment with His angels to render to 
every one according to his works. He will then Himself 
send forth His angels and will reject from His kingdom 
all who are wicked themselves and lead others to wick- 
edness, thereby proving themselves “children of the 
wicked one.” Their fate shall be the same as that of 
the cockle; they shall be cast “into the furnace of 
fire; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

Our Lord completes the picture and brings it to a 
consoling termination by vividly depicting the lot of 
the just, who shall “shine as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father.” Glorious and radiant in their shining 
garments, they shall enter into the heavenly kingdom 
of glory, there, as the true children of God, to shine be- 
fore the throne of God for all eternity. 

With St. Thomas we can sum up the chief lesson of the 
parable in three points: the origin, growth, and end 
of good and evil. The seed of the Word of God, sown 
by Christ, will in spite of many obstacles gain entrance 
into men’s hearts, and, thanks to the living power of 
God, thrive like the growing seed and bring forth fruit. 
Yet the enemy will also be busy within the church and 
cast out his evil seed. Both will grow and thrive unto 
the last day. The Son of man will then come to make 
the final, definite separation, and His apearance will 
be as glorious to the good as it will be terrible to the 
wicked.—P. K. 





The Foes 


Dom Hucu G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 
6. The Easter Truce of the Machabees 


The thundercloud from Sion’s sacred crest 
Hath rolled itself away and the sun’s beams 
Irradiate God’s Temple, now reblest, 
And glint upon the spring-born mountain streams. 


The Syrian squadrons dare not charge again, 
But rather heed when Judas seeks a truce, 

That with due rites the Paschal lambs be slain 
Now that the Jews their fetters have broke loose. 


Epiphanes doth fight in the far East, 
So young Antiochus, his royal heir, 

And council lords concede the Jews their feast 
In Nisan’s month, and safely home to fare. 


Straight from the king good news doth bring 
The trusty Absolom: ‘ 
“The ways are free! Let all in glee 
For Pasch to Sion come! 


“Alleluia! Praise Jehova, 
Who quells our mortal foes! 

The lambs prepare, that all be there 
Or ere the 14th close!” 


’ The call reechoes round each mountain height 
And from afar and near the pilgrims speed 

To keep the holy feast in heart’s delight 
And thank Him who hath helped in hour of need. 
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Mother’s Day 


In recent years Mother’s Day has been growing in 
popularity as a loving tribute to our mothers—and 
deservedly so. Now comes word that the Holy Father 
has instituted for us a new feast under the title of 
“Mater Humani Generis—Mother of the human race” 
—Our Mother, which is henceforward to be celebrated 
on the second Sunday of May. This year the new feast 
falls on May 11. 

From the cross the dying Savior bequeathed to us 
His Blessed Mother: “Behold thy Mother!” At the 
same time He gave us to Mary as her children: “Be- 
hold thy son!” 

We owe love and gratitude to Our Blessed Mother 
through whose only Son salvation has come to us. We 
owe also a debt of gratitude to the mothers who bore 
us, who nurtured us and cared for us in infancy and 
in our tender years, and were solicitous for us as we 
grew up to maturity. Next to God we owe them what- 
ever of good we find in ourselves. 

When absent from the parental roof, engaged in the 
affairs of life, our thoughts should revert from time to 
time to the aging mother with “silver threads among 
the gold.” She hungers for word from us. Often her 
thoughts go back to the past and she lives over again 
the happy days when we were young and care-free 
and happy. Eagerly she awaits the coming of the mail 
carrier, expecting a loving message from the absent 
one. And now that Mother’s Day has ecclesiastical 
rank, let us not forget to send her affectionate greet- 
ings with a spiritual bouquet. 


Of What Benefit are Laymen’s Retreats? 


Under the caption, “Why Laymen’s Retreats?” the 
New World (Chicago) says: “We live in a thorough- 
ly un-Catholic atmosphere. If it is to do us no harm, 
it will be only by reason of our striving to counteract 
its insidious influence by keeping our faith constantly 
exercised. In the spiritual order, as in the material, 
we are influenced by the atmosphere in which we live. 
If we take even the sharpest sword of highly tempered 
steel and hang it up, exposed to the atmosphere, it very 
soon deteriorates. First it loses its brilliancy and grows 
dull. Then rust settles upon it. After a while it be- 
gins to corrode. Finally it loses all its worth and we 
have no choice but to cast it upon the scrap-heap. 
Something analogous in the supernatural order may be 
observed in the case of many once zealous Catholics. 
Exposed to the steady influence of an un-Catholic at- 
mosphere, in which their lives were passed, they lost, 
if not their faith, at least that keen realization and 
strong esteem of spiritual things, which paves the way 
to indifferentism and actual infidelity. Hence we must 
be at some pains to counteract the effects of our en- 
vironment. We must often ponder over the motives of 
our belief and make use of such considerations as may 
help to render our faith more vivid, more intense, more 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Thanks be to God 


In everything, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your petitions be made known 
to God.—Phil. 4:6 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


66 HANK you ever so much, Ed. You are 

always so good.” These words in the 
clear, metallic tone of a youthful voice fell up- 
on Father Gilbert’s ears as he stepped out of 
the rectory. 

“Father,” said Allen to the approaching 
priest, “I’d give that lad the last penny of a 
million dollar fortune, if I had it.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated the priest, “you must 
have been dreaming that you are destined to 
be a proverbial rich uncle.” 

“No, not that,” responded Allen, “but the lit- 
tle fellow is so appreciative of the least favor 
you show him that it is a pleasure to do him a 
good turn.” 

“No doubt,” Father Gilbert asserted, “the 
boy realizes too what it is that disposes you so 
favorably to him. Let me tell you that the 
Church, like this youth, knows in what way she 
can best incline the ear of God to her petitions. 
She is fully aware that it is by gratitude that 
she can reach this end. Gratitude for favors 
received is the surest means of obtaining yet 
further benefits. Such is the law of the natural 
as well as of the supernatural order. Her Sac- 
rament of sacraments and her august Sacrifice 
of the altar bear the name of Eucharist, which 
implies thanksgiving. The early Christians 
named the Mass the Eucharistic Sacrifice be- 
cause the joy of thanksgiving predominated the 
service. But our thanksgiving is contained not 
so much in words as in the whole act of the 
Sacrifice. However, there is a special portion 
of the Mass in which the idea of praise and 
of thanksgiving is most solemnly stressed.” 

“Do you mean the end of the Mass, Father?’ 
Allen inquired with some hesitation. 

“Oh, yes, after Communion, of course, there 
are thanksgiving prayers, but my thoughts are 
now turned to the imposing preface of the Mass 
of which the characteristic note is an ex- 
pression of praise and thanksgiving to God.” 

“The word ‘preface’ does not seem to hint at 


any thanksgiving, does it, Father?’ the caller 
stressed with an air of greater self-possession. 

“Ah, the bare name of a thing apart from the 
circumstances does not fully do justice to the 
matter. However, you must not forget that 
the term ‘preface’ signifies an introduction or 
foreword, as for example, that of a book. The 
climax of the sacrificial action is reached in the 
portion of the Mass called Canon, which con- 
tains the consecration. Originally the preface 
undoubtedly formed a part of the canon. For 
several centuries, however, the preface has been 
detached as we can see in our present missals 
where it is placed immediately before the canon 
as introduction. Now the one purpose of an 
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introduction is to win the good will of an audi- 
ence or of a group of readers so that they may 
listen or read with attention and pleasure. God 
Himself forms our audience, so to say, in Mass 
and especially during the Canon. Hence the 
tone of thanksgiving of the preface is calcu- 
lated to make God our willing listener. It might 
be well to observe that the preface bore also 
other names: in the ancient Gallican rite the 
name employed was that of ‘contestation’ (a 
testifying), because in it the powers of heaven 
are invoked as witnesses, or because it is a 
public attestation of our faith; in the Mozar- 
abic (Spanish) missal we find the name of ‘il- 
lation’ (a carrying in), since it lifts our hearts 
towards (into) heaven or because it describes 
the offering of our gifts in (after having been 
brought into) the sanctuary; the Gallican 
liturgy called our preface also ‘immolation,’ for 
it leads up to the immolation of the Victim.” 

“I wonder whether our Lord sang a preface 
at the Last Supper,” Allen burst forth after an 
evidently deep reflection. 


“Well,” the pastor replied quite meditative- 
ly, “the Gospel says expressly that at the Last 
Supper Christ, ‘taking bread, gave thanks and 
brake: and gave to them saying: “This is My 
body.” ’ Hence all the ancient liturgies have a 
preface which finds its way undoubtedly back 
to the apostles. The ancient prefaces were 
much more lengthy. God is praised and thanked 
in them for His own perfections, for all the 
spiritual and physical wonders of the world, for 
the creation of man according to His image, 
for the graces bestowed upon the patriarchs, 
for the benefits of the Redemption in all the de- 
tails of the life of Christ, for the institution of 
the Most Holy Sacrament, etc. In the Roman 
Church the enumeration of God’s favors is more 
condensed. Especially the grace of Incarnation 
is kept in mind; for it has given us at this 
moment the means of offering the Holy Sac- 
rifice. 

“Whilst the Greek and Armenian churches 
have only one preface all the year around, the 
Church of Rome varies the form of the preface 
according to the feast or season so that the 
round of prefaces in the Roman missal at pres- 
ent reaches the number of fifteen, whereas be- 
fore the Middle Ages each feast had its own 
preface. Thus, in the Sacramentary (the book 
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used at Mass) ascribed to Pope Leo I (d. 461), 
we find 267 prefaces. This number cannot be 
complete since prefaces are not recorded for 
the feasts from January to April.” 

“Which feasts have their own prefaces now, 
Father?” 

“If you would have an up-to-date missal, you 
would learn that there is a preface for each of 
the following seasons or feasts: the Nativity 
of our Lord, Epiphany, Lent, Passiontide, the 
Easter season, Asceusion, Pentecost, Trinity 
Sunday; then the feasts of Christ the King, 
of the Sacred Heart, of the Blessed Virgin, of 
St. Joseph, and of the Apostles; lastly, one for 
ordinary feasts and one for the Masses of the 
Dead. Some of the great religious orders pos- 
sess a special preface of their holy founder. One 
of these prefaces is sometimes called the ‘mirac- 
ulous’ one.” 

“Really?” was the quick reply of Allen whose 
face lit up at the prospect of something sensa- 
tional. 

“Yes, it is the preface of the Blessed Virgin. 
According to a tradition it was in 1095 that 
Pope Urban II was singing High Mass at Pla- 
centia at the opening of a synod (Gaustella). 
He began by chanting the common preface. 
When he came to that part where the prefaces 
generally change to suit the solemnity he heard 
angelic voices singing: ‘Who by the overshad- 
owing of the Holy Ghost conceived Thine only 
begotten Son and the glory of her virginity still 
remaining intact brought into the world the 
Eternal Light, Christ Jesus our Lord.’ ” 

“Well, wasn’t that lovely?” the young man 
complimented quite enthusiastically. 

“There goes your young friend,” whispered 
the priest as the boy passed, ‘tipping his cap 
most politely. 

“Oh, that reminds me again of his ever-ready 
‘thank you.’ ”’ 

“Let us now,” Father Gilbert urged, “come 
to the very wording of one of our prefaces and 
see how we say ‘thank you’ in the Mass.” 

“That’s it, Father. That’s what I have been 
waiting for.” 

“You remember that sometime ago I told you 
that the ‘per omnia saecula saeculorum— 
throughout all ages’ with the ‘Amen’ does not 
belong to the preface but to the ‘secret’ prayer.” 

“Yes, Father.” 
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“The priestly greeting, ‘Dominus vobiscum— 
the Lord be with you,’ and the response, ‘et cum 
spiritu tuo—and with thy spirit,’ open the little 
dialogue and lead the way to the preface. Note 
at the same time that the priest does not here 
turn to the people.. In olden times he would not 
have been seen anyway because the curtains 
were already drawn or the doors closed before 
the sanctuary. Besides, at the ‘orate fratres— 
pray, brethren,’ he has already taken leave 
from the people to enter with the High Priest 
the Holy of Holies of the Sacrifice. Then comes 
the solemn exhortation: ‘Sursum corda—hearts 
on high.’ Saying these words he elevated his 
hands to impress more forcibly upon the minds 
of the people the necessity of lifting their souls 
to Christ, their Head in heaven. We are to be 
penetrated with a higher light and incited to 
greater devotion; our conversation is to be in 
heaven; we are to mind and to seek the things 
that are above; the words of the Psalmist ought 
to be ours: ‘Who will give me wings like a 
dove and I will fly to be at rest! The more we 
become estranged from the things of this world, 
the more we realize that God is the source and 
fountain of all good. Then St. Martin ‘with 
eyes raised to heaven’ is said ‘never to have let 
his mighty spirit slacken in prayer.’ On one 
occasion when he extended his hands at Mass 


they radiated with a purple hue. St. Philip: 


Neri was so inflamed with the love of God that 
throughout a great portion of the Mass his 
whole body was seen soaring in the air. St. 
Benedict, too, was so divested of earthly things 
that he was privileged to see the whole universe 
compressed as in one ray of the sun. Hence, at 
the ‘sursum corda,’ the priest reminds us of a 
drowning man that almost engulfed by the bil- 
lows of the sea (the cares and dangers of the 
world) stretches forth his hands to a prospec- 
tive rescuer (God in the heavens above) .” 

“What about the servers’ (the choir’s) an- 
swer?” 

“ ‘What about it?’ you say. Why get your 
missal and read the response. You know what 
itis: ‘Habemus ad Dominum—we have (lifted 
them up) to the Lord’; we have done what you 
have exhorted us to do; we assure you that our 
attention is truly fixed on the sacred rites. But 
what the people answer through the servers 
and the choir should also be true. Their reply 
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should not be merely a formula of words as St. 
Cyprian admonishes us.” 

“Next, Father,” Allen tried to urge the priest 
on. 

Father Gilbert cast a piercing look at his 
friend until he winced not a little. Then the 
pastor continued: “Next comes the ‘Gratias 
agamus Domino Deo nostro—let us give thanks 
to the Lord our God.’ ”’ 

“Vea * 


“Yes! you say? Well now we come nearer 
to the real expression of thanksgiving wherein 
a clear indication of the character of the pref- 
ace is stated. Whilst the celebrant pronounces 
these words, he raises his eyes to heaven and 
joins his hands and thus by these gestures he 
evinces the eagerness of his desire to thank God. 
These words correspond to the Jewish grace 
before meals: ‘Let us give thanks to Adonai 
our God.’ The whole preface is really a beauti- 
ful rendition of these words. Some authorities 
would apply the exhortation to the whole Mass, 
which is a thank offering.” 

“Father, here again the choir and servers 
have an answer.” Allen looked inquiringly at 
Father Gilbert as he made this suggestion. 

“Certainly,” said Father Gilbert quite meek- 
ly. “The dialogue has not yet come to an end. 
The people through their representatives ap- 
prove the celebrant’s admonition. ‘Dignum et 
justum est—it is meet and just.’ 

“No doubt they are right.” 

“Well, doesn’t the celebrant acknowledge it? 
He resumes the same words and emphasizes 
them and enlarges upon them: ‘It is truly meet 
and just, right and profitable for us at all times 
and in all places to give thanks to Thee, O 
Lord.’ At this point the body of the preface be- 
gins. 

“It is truly meet’ to thank God both in re- 
gard to God as well as in regard to ourselves. 
God’s dignity is thus acknowledged and our 
own is enhanced. Gratitude is a proof a noble 
heart; ingratitude bears the epithet ‘black’ and 
is a mark of a mean soul. Hence, the saints 
were such grateful people. 

“Tt is just.’ We can never repay God for 
His benefits unto us. We have only one way 
of meeting our obligation to some extent and 
that way is through gratitude. Gratitude, 
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therefore, to God is a strict duty of justice and 
is allied with justice. 

“Tt is right.’ ‘Right’ implies equity, which 
has a broader extension than mere _ justice. 
Equity makes demands where justice is silent. 
Reasons of propriety urge us here to give 
thanks. God’s great goodness and mercy impel 
us to be grateful. 

“It is profitable (salutary).’ This point I 
stressed before in connection with your grate- 
ful little friend’s remark. It is to our interest 
to be grateful. God takes complacency in a 
grateful heart. In our letters of petition to God 
we should always use letterheads bearing the 
trade-mark of gratitude. Thus we are always 
sure of returns. Ingratitude on the contrary is 
like a scorching wind that dries up every 
fountain of heaven’s graces and favors.” 

“I understand your explanation, Father, but 
how far must our gratitude go? You know that 
you can overdo all things,” Allen suggested with 
show of prudence. 

“No,” Father Gilber: protested with a wave 
of the hand. “You can never go to extremes 
with true gratitude. Hence, the prefaces gen- 
erally add: ‘in all times and in all places.’ 
Gratitude must always be in our heart and be 
ever ready to leap to our lips, in tribuation 
and distress, in suffering and in poverty no less 
than in times of health and prosperity, of favor 
and delight. Such was the attitude of Job. St. 
Elizabeth of Thuringia, after passing a night 
as an exile with her three children in a loath- 
some stable, went on the following morning to 
the Franciscan convent to have a Te Deum 
chanted. St. John Chrysostom, during his pe- 
riod of persecution, always repeated the say- 
ing: ‘God be praised for everything!’ ” 

“Father, that is pretty hard to give thanks 
when one receives a blow.” 

“Yes and no,” replied the pastor. “ ‘No,’ if 
you heed the words that follow: ‘per Christum 
Dominum nostrum—through Christ our Lord.’ 
Apart from Christ, disjoined from His spirit, 
such gratitude is not possible, but with Him all 
things are possible. Our gratitude, after all, is a 
mere stammering. In Christ, however, it takes 
on a true meaning and a higher value. As St. 
Thomas says, ‘our gratitude must rise to God 
through the same channel through which His 
grace and favors descend upon us.’ That chan- 
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nel is Christ. Hence, we desire to render thanks 
to God by presenting to the Lord, a gift, name- 
ly, Christ Himself. Here we perceive the in- 
timate connection between the preface and the 
consecration.” 

“That is a beautiful thought, Father, and 
right before the consecration.” 

“Tt truly is, but of course not all the prefaces 
have the expression: ‘per Christum Dominum 
nostrum—through Christ our Lord.’ However, 
this thought is always beneath the surface. The 
proper prefaces have their special allusion to 
the feast or season right here. These allusions 
express more particularly the motive of thanks- 
giving drawn from the mystery celebrated. The 
preface for the feasts of the Apostles has this 
peculiarity that it is addressed to Christ Him- 
self instead of being directed to the Father.” 

“T see, I see,” complimented Allen nodding 
his head. 

“But let me continue,” demanded the pastor. 
“We still have the conclusion of the preface. 
Here another point is to be stressed. All prayer 
tends to unite the Church militant on earth 
with the Church triumphant in heaven. Christ 
is the Mediator and Head of both. Hence, the 
references to the choirs of angels who, as gath- 
ered from the Scriptures, are generally classi- 
fied as nine distinct choirs: Angels, Archangels, 
Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Dominations, 
Thrones, Cherubim, and Seraphim. In spirit 
we see these denizens of heaven around the 

(Continued on page 30) 





The Angelus 
KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Thrice daily through the fleeting year 
There comes a voice from out the height 
Of belfry towers... .now far, now near, 
At dawn, at noon, ere falls the night. 
Each time with Gabriel we repeat: 
“Hail, Mary, full of grace!” Oh, hear, 
Through winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
That song to pilgrim souls so dear. 


It sounds a moment, faints, and dies 
Upon the air, yet to our heart, 

That weary ’neath life’s crosses lies, 

It soothing balm and peace imparts. 
Each ringing tells of Love’s sweet plan— 
How God salvation doth devise, 

Then comes to earth in form of man, 
Whose ftesh pure Mary’s womb supplies. 
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Alan’s “Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Seventh Century 


MARY AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER IX—THE SWORD OF THUNOR 


LL Eastry was astir when the Lady Al- 

frida was missed. Adalbert called the 
household together for he was anxious, seeing 
that Egbert had left him in charge of the place 
during the absence of Thunor. Nobody had 
seen the girl leave, yet she was gone. 

Edith had given the alarm. She had passed 
repeatedly from the hall to Alfrida’s chamber 
and back again to the courtyard, even a little 
way beyond it, to the level meadows that sur- 
rounded the outer wall, but she had seen noth- 
ing of her charge, and the trouble was begin- 
ning to press sorely upon the old woman. By 
the order of Adalbert, no one had left the house 
that day, for the few men that Egbert had been 
able to leave behind him were barely sufficient 
for defence in case of need. Apparently there 
would be no need, but in those unrestful days 
no man could tell what the morrow might bring 
forth. 

- Adalbert stood upon the dais in the hall while 

the steward called over the names of the house- 
hold. Every man stepped forward as his name 
was called with the exception of Osway, the 
half-witted son of a man who had been slain 
in battle by Thunor, and whom he retained as 
a sort of slave. He kept out of the thane’s sight 
as a rule, for Thunor had no love for the weak 
or helpless, and the rest of the household treat- 
ed him with a kind of perverted reverence, and 
listened to his wild utterances with a certain 
superstitious respect. 

He had been seen to leave the palace long 
before the messenger from Erconbert had ar- 
rived, and no one was surprised, for it had been 
supposed that Thunor had sent him on some 
errand connected with the proposed hunt. No- 
body connected his absence with that of the 
Lady Alfrida, and it was generally supposed 
that he had followed Egbert toward whom he 
had evinced signs of attachment. So the mys- 
tery of Alfrida’s disappearance deepened, 


Edith could give no clue to her whereabouts, 
and her sign language was a very unsatisfac- 
tory means of communication at any time. 

Adalbert took her aside, “Was the Lady Al- 
frida gone when Egbert and the rest left?” he 
asked her. 

The old woman shook her head, but doubt- 
fully, and the monk wondered if she indeed 
knew anything at all. 

“You but waste time in asking her questions, 
Adalbert, broke in Winfred, who was a Chris- 
tian, and especially devoted to Alfrida. “The 
Lady is not in the house; therefore she must 
be out of it. Give me leave to take two men 
with me and search the woods around. It is 
likely she went out, and the storm forced her to 
seek shelter in the forest. She hath maybe lost 
the path, and that would be easy.” 

“If anyone goes, I do. Egbert left me in 
charge of the house, and the Lady. It should 
be my task to bring her safely home.” 

“But the house, Adalbert! There are but few 
men to guard it in case of any untoward hap- 
pening.” 

“You can go with me, and I will leave the 
steward in charge of the place. Doubtless Thu- 
nor would set his daughter’s safety before that 
of the King’s house.” 

Edith made an odd sound as though she were 
striving to speak. Adalbert turned to her un- 
dérstandingly. “Nay, you go not with us, 
Edith,” he said kindly, “we may be long gone, 
and it is men’s work.” 

The old woman shook her head and her eyes 
flashed uneasily. Signing to the monk to follow 
her, she drew her mantle close around her. He 
wondered at her persistence, but the thought 
that it might be well for Alfrida to have a 
woman about her decided him to allow Edith to 
accompany them. The sun had already set when 
they started, and as they stood hesitating in the 
courtyard, discussing the direction they would 
take, Edith pulled the monk by the sleeve, and 
drew him toward the kennels. He caught her 
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idea and gave orders for them to loose a couple 
of hounds and Edith smiled as she handed him 
a kerchief. 

“The Lady Alfrida’s?” he asked quickly, and 
she bowed her head. 

Winfred took it immediately. “Come boys! 
good dogs!” he called, making them smell the 
handkerchief. A moment later he released them. 
They ran back and forth, sniffing the ground 
uneasily, then with a sharp and joyous bark 
they started to the woods with their noses still 
to the ground. The light had begun to fail, and 
the little party had hard work following them 
in the dimness of the shadows, but fearing to 
lose sight of the dogs they kept on, and present- 
ly they led them to a hollow tree about which 
they lingered uncertainly. 

“The rain has washed out the scent,” re- 
marked Winfred, “but they’ll find it again. She 
has surely been here.” 

“Then she cannot be far away,” said Adal- 
bert in a relieved tone, “for see, the under- 
growth is thick. Ha!” he exclaimed sudden- 
ly, and stooping he picked up an arrow. “Pray 
God that no ill hath befallen the Lady, some one 
hath been here as well as she.” 

They hastened on for the dogs had picked up 
the scent again, and presently they came to the 
stump where she had sat while her mantle was 
drying. The dogs barked and leaped all around 
it so noisily that for a few moments they 
thought they had found her, and the disappoint- 
ment was keen when the dogs passed on again. 
Adalbert noticed then that Edith was weary, 
and blamed himself for allowing her to come, 
but the old woman shook her head so vigorous- 
ly in response to his inquiry, and pointed for- 
ward so emphatically that he could do nothing 
else but help her a little over the roughest plac- 
es. They proceeded until they came to a little 
stream, then the dogs gave a hopeless whimper, 
and returned to Winfred with their tails be- 
tween their legs. They were at fault again, 
and would have remained so had not Edith 
waded across the stream and beckoned to the 
others to follow her. Winfred drove the dogs 


before him, and in a few moments they had 
found the scent again, and they went on. Adal- 
bert’s face was set and serious as he wondered 
what the arrow might mean. 

“What think you of it?” he asked Winfred, 
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lowering his voice so that Edith should not 
hear. 

“T know not, Adalbert, unless it might be of 
Osway’s shooting. He shoots like the fiend for 
sureness, but it may have lain here for many 
days.” 

“Tt is not unlikely, nevertheless, there seems 
to be no doubt that the Lady Alfrida was there. 
The dogs were sure at any rate.” 

“Dogs are wise brutes! But hearken, they 
have found something. Hasten, Adalbert!” He 
pushed forward swiftly leaving the monk to 
follow with Edith as best he could. They were 
close behind him, and overtook him at the edge 
of the marsh where he stood with one hand 
upraised in warning, as though bespeaking si- 
lence. It was already nearly dark and the dogs 
had gone on again but Winfred pointed to the 
grey marsh where evening mists were rising. 
Adalbert looked for a moment before he could 
see anything clearly, and then his hand went 
to his throat in horror, for at a stone’s throw 
distance stood the missing youth Osway, and at 
his feet was an open grave. The boy had ap- 
parently not heard their approach, for he was 
talking wildly to himself, and presently he rose, 
and stooped again, and then they saw him take 
a great, two-edged sword in his hands and fling 
it into the pit that he had dug. 

“Lie there!” he cried thickly, “and now my 
Lord Egbert will be safe! and Thunor may go 
hunt for his sword. I saw you Thunor, ha! 
ha!” he laughed. 

Winfred started forward to seize the boy but 
Adalbert pulled him back. “Softly, man, that 
is no grace. ’Tis but a pit in which the poor 
lad hides a sword. It may be that we shall 
hear something from him.” 

They watched the boy fill in the ground and 
trample it with his feet then Adalbert laid his 
hand upon his shoulder. He looked up uncon- 
cerned, as though one hid swords every day. 
“T hid it,” he confessed, “I hid it for it is foul 
enough already. Thunor didn’t see the face at 
the window, but the face saw him, and the face 
laughed when the sword went through.” 

“What are you doing here?” asked Adalbert 
sternly. 

“T hid it, I hid the sword of Thunor. He can’t 
kill any more like he killed Duncan, and the— 
hush, I mustn’t tell that—he’d kill me if I told 
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it,” he whimpered, and was silent, nor could 
Adalbert get him to add anything to what he 
had already said. 

The baying of the dogs came to them from 
the distance, and Winfred hastened in the 
direction of the sound. Edith had disappeared 
and now there was the sound of a woman’s 
voice, calling, calling, as though in fear. 

Adalbert dragged Osway by the sleeve. 
“Come with me, boy!” he commanded sharp- 
ly, and the lad followed him as a dog might 
have done. 

They hurried after Winfred as fast as they 
could; the dogs were quieter now and they 
could hear Winfred’s voice calling them to him, 
then as they drew nearer they heard a woman’s 
voice mingling with his harsher tones, rapidly 
at first, and then more calmly; and then Win- 
fred came back to them with the dogs at his 
heels. 

“The Lady Alfrida is quite safe, Adalbert,” 
he said. 

“God be praised! And she is unhurt?” 

“Aye, save for a little wrench of the foot that 
she got in fleeing from her friends. It is but 
a trifle and Edith is attending to it, but she will 
not be able to walk back and we shall have to 
carry her amongst us.” 

“How did she get here?” 

“She was affrighted, she said, by an archer 
in the forest, or rather by his arrow, for him 
she saw not, and ran into the wood for shelter. 
The storm caught her there and she lost her 
way. Had it not been for the dogs we might 
not have found her so soon.” 

“That was Edith’s thought. I tremble when 
I think of all that might have chanced, but all 
is well if it only ends so.” 

“It is not ended yet, Adalbert. I like not the 
doings of the lad, Osway. That sword that he 
hath buried is Thunor’s battle sword. It were 
perhaps best to leave it where it is, for it could 
tell of many a foul stroke if it were able to 
speak.” 

“Leave it where it is for the present. The 
lad troubles me, for it looks as though there is 
a grain of truth under the stack of dreams that 
fill his brain, but further than that I cannot go, 
wanting the key to the riddle.” 

“He has some reason for hating Thunor.” 

“Aye, poor lad, but he is scarcely responsible 
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for that, seeing that he lacks wits. But I fear 
that he hath grievous cause.” 

“He talks tamely enough at times, Adalbert, 
and then a wild fit takes hold of him, and he 
wanders out into the woods in search of dead 
men. Sometimes he says that Thunor slew 
them. And at other times he is tranquil enough, 
and silent, it may be for months ata time. But 
this much I know, I have seen Thunor cringe 
before some of the boy’s bitter speeches, and I 
have often wondered that he has not killed him, 
if only to get rid of him.” 

“In time of peace?” 

Winfred laughed. ‘Have you lived two years 
in Thunor’s company without learning that he 
spares neither friend nor foe when they thwart 
his ambitions? None knows why Osway hates 
Thunor; and none knows why Thunor fears 
Osway.” 

“Fears him! Nay, that is indeed a riddle. 
Besides, the poor lad is a Christian.” 

“A Christian, Adalbert, but a simpleton.” 

“Wise enough to know Thunor for what he 
is, and maybe not so simple as he seems.” 

“That has been my very thought, yet the act 
of trying to hurt Thunor by hiding his sword 
is simple enough, for he surely knows that the 
thane will cali for it and punish whoever stole 
it away from him.” 

“Wherefore, then, did Thunor not carry it 
with him when he rode to Reculver?” mused 
the monk. 

The man started, “Truly I had not thought 
of that. It might be that he forgot it in the 
hurry of departure, or perhaps Osway had al- 
ready made off with it, or, it might be, that he 
dared not ask for it openly.” 

“What do you mean, Winfred? Speak out 
like a man, for it is a question of the Lady Al- 
frida’s safety. We must put the lad into safe 
keeping if you think he is like to injure her.” 

“That you couldn’t, Adalbert, for he’d break 
through the strongest cell, and besides, there is 
no need, for he is devoted to the Lady, and, 
after her, to Edith.” 


“So Edith cannot tell. I am beginning to 
think that Osway will not tell, and the Lady 
Alfrida knows nothing. There is a mystery 
here, Winfred.” , 

“Mystery enough!” laughed the man, “but 


(Continued on page 28) 
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cA Catholic Man of Affairs 


The Blessed Thomas More, Chancellor of England 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


HERE is a curious omission in Shake- 

speare’s play, Henry VIII. That produc- 
tion, as everybody knows, centers around the 
King’s effort to procure a “divorce” from his 
Queen, Catherine of Aragon. It is a drama 
which brings on to the stage a rich variety of 
ecclesiastics, and courtiers, not to speak of the 
womenfolk. The drama is one of poignant in- 
terest. Henry’s passion 


icent assembly one whose name outshines in 
real glory all others in that brilliant scene. 

Sir Thomas More, subsequently to be known 
as the Blessed Thomas More, Martyr for the 
Faith, author of Utopia, one of the world’s 
classics, and successor in the Chancellorship to 
Wolsey was obviously no mean personage. And 
he belongs to the picture. Nay, one might 
imagine that artistic 





for a lady-in-waiting, 
Anne Boleyn, had been 
followed by the an- 
nouncement that, despite 
the fact that it had re- 
ceived the Church’s 
specific blessing, he had 
scruples as to the legiti- 
macy of his marriage 
with Catherine. The 
negotiations which en- 
sued involved in contro- 
versy the whole of Eu- 
rope. At the English 
Court statesmen rose or 
fell according as they 
supported their mon- 
arch’s lustful purpose or 
failed to forward it. 
Among them we see the 
towering figure of Car- 
dinal Wolsey totter and 
eventually fall, over- 
whelmed by disgrace. 
The contentions of a 
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necessity would oblige 
his inclusion. No finer 
foil to Wolsey’s ambition 
could be devised than 
this incorruptible judge. 
Against the background 
of the sordid divorce 
case, how would glimps- 
es of his pure and affec- 
tionate home life have 
stood out! Courtier and 
friend of the great schol- 
ar, Erasmus, loaded with 
learning yet carrying it 
all with a witty gaiety, 
man of the world but 
destined to die for his 
Faith—what a blending 
of characteristics is 
there to tempt the dram- 
atist! But Shakespeare, 
to whom is attributed a 
well-nigh universal out- 
look on human nature, 
and who must, one 








scheming nobility go on 
round the pathetic 
Catherine and her ambitious rival. The story 
is therefore rich in the clash of those passions 
and interests in picturing which Shakespeare’s 
genius exhibits its knowledge of human nature. 
The splendor of the Tudor Court makes the 
stage a gorgeous spectacle, so that the play is 
sometimes reckoned more a pageant than a 
drama. Yet there is missing from this magnif- 


BLESSED THOMAS MORE 


thinks, have had special 
sympathy with this gen- 
tle Renaissance student and happy humorist, 
omits him from his gallery of portraits. 

There may be reasons for that which we can- 
not guess, but the probability seems to be that 
Sir Thomas More, represented in the only fash- 
ion in which he could have been represented, 
would have offended that Elizabethan Court for 
which, it would appear, the play was originally 
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written. Elizabeth was the child of that un- 
holy union between Henry and Anne Boleyn 
with which the stofy deals, and she could 
searcely have viewed with satisfaction a sym- 
pathetic portraiture of the man who gave his 
life rather than admit the claims her father had 
put forth to ignore papal decisions. In the in- 
terests of national pride the dramatist had al- 
ready maligned St. Joan of France, but he could 
scarcely do this in the case of one who stood 
so near his own times as Sir Thomas More. 
To leave him out of the picture was, under the 
circumstances, the only possible course. Polit- 
ical expediency was allowed to cripple art, 
and, by omission, to warp history. 

This at least was the conclusion to which I 
came the other day as I made my way along the 
Thames Embankment to the spot, now covered 
by a convent and church, where the martyr had 
once lived.An exhibition consisting of relics con- 
nected with him was on view there, and it was 
significant of the interest taken in him that on 
my arrival I found Mr. Belloc, who had been 
announced to speak, standing on the sidewalk 
unable to get in to the crowded hall. After 
three hundred years the interest in the Blessed 
Thomas More is greater than ever. The Ex- 
hibition extending over a week, has maintained 
a large attendance. The 
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those who are greater than their works. But 
the secret of the appeal which he makes con- 
sists in the combination we find in him of high 
office and simple faith, of multifarious activi- 
ties carried on in a spirit of religious conscien- 
tiousness. He was both an ascetic and a social 
success. He stole time from a brilliant court life 
for Catholic devotion. He swam in the full tide 
of that revival of learning which marked the 
sixteenth century, yet preserved his orthodoxy 
untainted. He was in the world to an extent 
enjoyed by few, yet never of it. Mingling with 
princes, ambassadors, scholars, travelers, whol- 
ly given over to the pleasures of this life, he yet 
stood apart from them. He belongs to the type 
which we may call the saintly man of the world. 
He gives us that rare thing, a holy politician. 
In his early days he had debated for long the 
question as to whether he should make the 
cloister his home. The life of the monk always 
had for him a great fascination. Long after, 
when he was a prisoner in the Tower, living un- 
der conditions that would have broken the spir- 
it of most men, he told his daughter, Margaret 
Roper, “I believe, Meg, that they who have 
put me here think they have done me a high 
displeasure; but I assure thee, on my faith, 
mine own good daughter, that if it had not been 





daily press has devoted 
space to describe the ex- 
hibits and the weeklies 
have seen an occasion 
for reviving once more 
the name of one of the 
greatest of Englishmen. 

It is not difficult to 
account for this sus- 
tained interest. There 
is a peculiar charm 
about the personality 
of the man. With the 
exception of Utopia, his 
books are no longer 
read by the generality, 
but he survives in the 
popular mind, as does 
Dr. Johnson, less by 
what he wrote than by 
what he was and what 
he said. He is one of 
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for my wife and you, my children, whom I ac- 
count the chief part of my charge, I would not 
have failed long ere this to have closed myself 
in as strait a room as this, and straiter too.” 

It was the attractions of domestic life, sec- 
onded by the counsels of his director, Dean 
Colet of St. Paul’s, which finally decided him 
to remain in the world. He said he would 
rather be a chaste husband than a poor monk. 
Thus he exhibits the ideals of the cloister car- 
ried, as far as they can be carried, into every- 
day life. The fact that, under whatsoever rich 
attire his position might oblige him to wear, he 
carried a hair shirt is suggestive. That hair 
shirt (one of the exhibits, by the way, on the 
occasion to which I have referred) is typical. 
He was a sort of monk in disguise. At a time 
when ecclesiastics were sometimes worldlings 
at heart, this man of the world was secretly a 
religious. If there were such a thing as a holy 
hypocrite, we might call him that. His lively 
jesting, his classical studies, his embassies and 
legal labors, though genuine as far as_ they 
went, did not represent the real man; they were 
merely the disguise of one whose heart all the 
time was engaged in his heavenly pilgrimage. 
That is the clue to his character, and the reason 
for that aboding fascination he has for us. 
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More was not one of those called to exercise 
an apostolate. His vocation did not necessitate 
his announcing to all the world the Faith that 
was in him. He did not find it incumbent upon 
him to urge his religion on others. For the 
most part he was content to go his own way 
and allow others to go theirs. Essentially a 
tolerant man with no slightest tincture of the 
fanatic. Then it must be remembered that he 
was in a difficult position. The servant of a 
capricious monarch who had an unpleasant way 
of decapitating his best friends when they dis- 
pleased him, he had to look to his steps. As far 
as he could, he humored this irascible King, and 
it is evidence of his success that, when Cardinal 
Wolsey was disgraced (owing to his failure to 
bring about the “divorce” on which Henry had 
set his heart) Sir Thomas More, though he 
could not sanction his master’s matrimonial 
schemes, was appointed Chancellor in place of 
the degraded ecclesiastic. His wisdom, his 
genial wit, his social qualities enabled him to 
maintain friendly relations with those who, if 
he had proclaimed his views, would have repu- 
diated him. Perhaps his legal training, added 
to his natural caution, gave him advantages in 
playing this dangerous game, The result was 
that no one quite knew what he thought, Eras- 
mus has remarked that his countenance was a 
mystery, so that even members of his own 
family would be puzzled to gather from his 
looks or tone whether he was speaking in jest 
or in earnest. As an author he hovers on the 
confines of fun and seriousness. This may be 
seen in Utopia the very form of which is char- 
acteristic of his subtle diplomacy. 

He had important economic, social, political, 
and religious truths to preach to his generation 
and especially to the English ruler—truths 
which he could not have declared openly with- 
out losing his position and even his life. He 
therefore adopted the device of describing an 
imaginary kingdom and putting the descrip- 
tion into the mouth of a returned traveler. This 
enabled him to suggest reforms without actual- 
ly endorsing them. He could state how the 
Utopians managed their affairs without com- 


mitting himself as to whether they were wise’ 


or not. Thus he attacks the brutality of the 
English criminal law, the venality of judges 
and politicians, the worship of wealth among 
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the newly-risen middle-class and the barbarous 
folly of war, but in.such a way that the opin- 
ions he expresses cannot positively be said to 
be his. We see this same diplomacy in his 
social habits as described by Erasmus. “Until 
he was a young man,” writes this friend, “he 
delighted in drinking water, but that was 
natural to him. Yet not to seem singular or 
morose, he would hide his temperance from his 
guests by drinking out of a pewter vessel beer 
almost as light as water, or often pure water. 
It is the custom in England to pledge each other 
in drinking wine. In doing so he will merely 
touch it with his lips, not to seem to dislike it, 
or to fall in with the custom.” Again we read 
concerning undesirable acquaintances: “He is 
easy of access to all; but if he chances to get 
familiar with one whose vices admit no cor- 
rection, he manages to loosen and let go the in- 
timacy rather than to break it off suddenly.” 
Thus, however firm might be his principles, 
their practice was always accompanied by dis- 
cretion. 

Now it is obvious that this kind of modera- 
tion has its dangers. Compliance with the 
usages of society may easily lead to betrayal of 
one’s best self. The diplomatist always careful 
not to offend may slip into endorsing or seem- 
ing to endorse what he knows to be false. Sail- 
ing close to the wind demands extraordinary 
skill. It is clear that More’s contemporaries 
were deceived in him, though he never deliber- 
ately set out to deceive them. Henry, for in- 
stance, woud not have appointed him Chancel- 
lor had he been aware of the kind of man he 
was. That is why, to those who follow his 
career, his utter faithfulness, when the su- 
preme trust is imposed, comes as such a relief. 
His martyrdom relieves us of all suspicion. 
Sophistication is thrown aside. The appearanc- 
es of the dilettante are dropped. He steps out 
of his assumed character of the easy-going 
worldling and reveals himself as a hero. The 
force of character that lay behind his courtesy 
becomes visible. As he mounts to the scaffold 
to lay down his life for the Supremacy of the 
Holy See, his secret is disclosed. 

I have seen the waters of Lake Erie basking 
in the summer sun. White-sailed yachts flecked 
the surface. Birds skimmed its harmless wave- 
lets. Yet a few miles further on it hurled it- 
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self over the cataract of Niagara with a noise 
like thunder. The swirling, eddying, foam- 
flecked currents beneath the Falls showed what 
force lay hidden in the smiling summer sea. 
Thus it was with the Blessed Thomas More. 
That courtier-existence was deceptive. But in 
his martyr’s death the spiritual resources of the 
man leapt to sight. His end was a Niagara of 
power emerging from a life seemingly un- 
heroic. 

But if his own generation was mistaken in 
him, assuming him to be the mere courtier he 
outwardly appeared to be, the present genera- 
tion is mystified by his character for an op- 
posite reason. It is Sir Thomas More, the author 
of a delightful classic, the friend of Erasmus 
and allied with the humanists of his age who 
appeals to our generation. They like to think of 
him in his sunny garden at Chelsea sitting un- 
der his famous mulberry tree discoursing of 
Greek poets and Roman antiquities, philoso- 
phizing with Plato and making fun in his ur- 
bane manner of the pedantries of the school- 
men. What puzzles them is that this enlightened 
scholar should seem to take his Faith so se- 
riously. That so much learning should be com- 
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bined with unimpeachable orthodoxy mystifies 
them. His martyrdom for the Catholic Church 
is, from their point of view, the one inexpli- 
cable blot on his otherwise brilliant career. 

The attempt has been made to paint him as 
in revolt against the Church. It is true that he 
perceived clearly the abuses that had crept into 
the lives of ecclesiastics and laymen. No one 
better than he could deride the puerilities of 
the older type of dialectitions. Few could punc- 
ture more neatly with the rapier of wit the 
absurdities of popular superstitions. But this 
is a different thing to denying the authority of 
the Pope and refusing assent to Catholic dog- 
mas. Blinded by his prejudices, the modern 
critic utterly fails to see the real man. But 
that scene on Tower Hill, when the former 
Chancellor laid down his life rather than sub- 
scribe to the schismatic policy of his Sovereign, 
refutes all suggestions of disloyalty to the 
Faith. 

Some have tried to solve the problem by sup- 
posing that as he grew older he became more 
rigid in his beliefs, more “reactionary” in his 
attitude towards the religious changes going on 
about him. But this will not do. It was in his 
youth he desired to enter a monastery. It was 
in early manhood he adopted the hair shirt. It 
was in middle life he wrote against Luther. 
From start to finish, scrutinized closely, his life 
is a consistent whole. 

The critics who blunder in these ways are 
blinded by their inability to reconcile an en- 
lightened humanism with Catholicism. To them 
the Church stands for ignorance and supersti- 
tion. They think of her as the support of re- 
action, social as well as intellectual. That is 
why they cannot picture the man who wrote 
Utopia and was the friend of Erasmus as a 
faithful Catholic. The fact is that the Blessed 
Thomas More is evidence that this account of 
the Church is wrong. He shows in his own 
person that Catholicism was capable of assimi- 
lating all that was good in the Renaissance 
without deviating by one iota from its tradi- 
tions. He is an indication of the reforms in 


learning, in social matters, in the conduct of re- 
ligious institutions which, but for the “Reforma- 
tion,” would have been undertaken under the 
auspices of the Church itself. Instead of for- 
warding those reforms of which Sir Thomas 
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More was the champion, Luther’s movement 
put back the hands of the clock. The promise 
held out by the new spirit that was moving in 
Catholic circles was crippled at the beginning. 
The story of development from within, which 
was becoming so interesting at the opening of 
the sixteenth century was rudely interrupted. 
Says Dr. George O’Brien in his “Economic Ef- 
fects of the Reformation” : 

“The Reformation, therefore, colored not 
only those who accepted it, but also those who 
rejected it. If it had not been for the deadly 
blow directed at its authority in the Sixteenth 
Century, the Catholic Church would have been 
able to change the whole color of modern Euro- 
pean civilization. If the ethical teaching of the 
Scholastics had been allowed to develop freely 
and peacefully, there can be no doubt that it 
would have evolved side by side with the new 
developments of modern life, and would have 
proved perfectly adequate to meet all the neces- 
sities of the complex civilization of the present 
time; and if the great charitable institutions 
of the Middle Ages had been suffered to pursue 
their course, it is equally certain that a great 
part of the social problems of the industrial 
era would have been either mollified or avoid- 
ed.” 

Sir Thomas More is the best evidence that 
these weighty words have the backing of his- 
tory. Catholicism as represented by him had 
taken full cognizance of the new times that 
had dawned on the world and was fitting itself 
to live in them. That makes the tragedy of the 
“Reformation” an unspeakable disaster to cul- 
ture and social reform. It was the destruction 
of the picture just as the artist was putting the 
finishing touches, the breaking off of the play 
just as the last act was reached. The critics’ 
failure to understand the Blessed Thomas More 
is at bottom a failure to understand this. 


Every Sunday is “Communion Sunday” in 
the calendar of the devout Catholic. 


Our Last Gift 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Roses and ferns and lilies 

We leave on your burial sod, 

The nearest earth has to the beauty 
That is yours in the Kingdom of God. 


— 
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cA Dollar-Ninety-Fibe Model 


MARIE HARDIMAN KENNEDY 


ITA Burns stepped into her plate glass 

frame, sweeping the street with the ex- 
pressionless glance of the model. Inwardly, 
she cringed; outwardly, she might have been 
a wax figure come to mechanical life. But there 
was nothing mechanical about the fury in her 
heart. That was strictly human and directed 
against the moon-faced, puerile-featured, pale- 
eyed youth, who, from the front rank of the 
spectators, favored her with a defiant, spoiled 
grin, in odd contrast to his weak countenance. 
Billy Diddian could not understand why Rita 
Burns was not flattered with his attention! 

Four steps forward, and a complete, slow, 
and graceful revolution,—until she looked like 
a delectable pivot, so delectable and enticing in 
fact that each woman spectator, who had a 
dollar-ninety-cents in her purse, must rush into 
the store and purchase the dainty rose and buff 
dress, whether she weighed, as did Rita, one 
hundred and ten pounds, or two hundred and 
ten. But the lovely mannequin’s thoughts were 
not upon the impressions of her audience; they 
were too occupied in fencing with unpleasant 
introspections. 

So they were calling her “the dollar-ninety- 
five model.” Had Father Rice heard? What 
did he think? Mrs. Diddian had been talking 
again; gossiping about her; worrying about 
Bobby. What on earth was she to do about Bob- 
by anyway? The sticky nuisance. There he was 
staring at her now. He’d be waiting after 
hours, and again to-night. He was so—so pulpy. 
But she must not hate him. Maybe she 
could feel about him as she felt about liver. 
She loathed liver. Was there a moral shade of 
difference between loathing and hating? And 
this unpleasant work— But the noon hour was 
only sixty minutes at most, and to-morrow 
would be the last of it. About Father Rice— 
what— 

A warning click told her that it was time for 
a change of dress. She walked rhythmically 
towards the corner, and looked out over the 
heads of the crowd as she might have looked 
out over a cluttered landscape to a high moun- 


tain. At the street intersection, through a sud- 
den avenue of human heads, she glimpsed the 
shoulders and head of her “high mountain” in 
the six-foot, homely personage of Officer John 
O’Connell, traffic cop. Warmth flowed into her 
heart, and her lips curved and softened. Of- 
ficer John was so big and dependable,—and— 
just nice! Then from the corner of her eye, 
she noted something that chilled the warmth. 
A purplish, puffing woman, agitated and visibly 
angry, had screwed her way through the crowd 
and stopped beside Bobby Diddian. It was his 


- mother, come to protect him from the influence 


of Rita Burns, noon-hour mannequin for Straff 
and Straff Department Store. 

“Has that girl got you clean hypnotized, Bob- 
by?” Mrs. Diddian, clear of the crowd, had 
captured her breath. “I wish your dear father 
was livin’; you’d not be mixin’ with the likes 
of her! Let me tell you, if things go on like 
this, Rita Burns can hunt a new boarding 
house! I’ll not have her in the house, much as 
I need the money!” 

“Guess you’re not the only woman who can 
mush beans an’ burn steak!’”’ Bobby retorted. 
“Rita ain’t in such luck with us anyway. Only 
reason she stays is because it’s near to church. 
She Jikes to go to church plenty enough!” A 
petulance shaded the boy’s last remark, and he 
flipped a cigarette butt into the gutter with an 
angry gesture. 

“The little hypocrite! Runnin’ to church 
every whipstitch and then disgracin’ herself, 
paradin’ like a peacock in a store window! 
Don’t you know the whole neighborhood is 
callin’ her the ‘dollar-ninety-five model’ !”’ 

“Oh, dry up!” 

“Bobby Diddian! Talkin’ to your mother 
that way! That’s what I get, tryin’ to keep you 
under good influence!” 

“Rita Burns is a darn sight better than your 
lovely son—and she knows it!” 

“Rita Burns, better than—!” Mrs. Diddian 
was overcome. “I tell you everybody’s talkin’ 
about her, and her still holdin’ her head, that 
bold like! I’ve made up my mind about one 
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thing: She’s goin’ to be asked to give up that 
scandalous exhibition of herself, and if she 
don’t, there will be a new president for the 
sodality. The idea of Father Rice givin’ such a 
position to a scatterbrain like her anyway! 
Smilin’ and dimplin’ like she does to every man 
in the parish!” 

“Guess she ought to stick out her tongue at 
’em! She almost does at me! Dog-gone it! I 
think maybe you got something to do with it! 
Why shouldn’t Rita Burns like me!” A second 
cigarette butt bounced into the gutter. 

Mrs. Diddian ignored the accusation. “And 
now she’s fixed herself right! The idea of 
walkin’ back and forth in front of everybody in 
town, displayin’ dresses! It’s a bold one that’d 
do it, and if you ask me, I’d say it is to be near 


officer O’Connell, as if that good man would, 


bother his head with a ‘pothook’ brain like her 
and a public model to boot!” 

“Oh, lay off!’ Eloquently disrespectful, as an 
angry red spread upon his face. Bobby had no 
love for the big policeman. 

“That’s enough from you, Bobby, and I’ll not 
‘lay off’ till I’ve had my say! Do you know 
what that girl had the nerve to ask me two 
weeks ago?” No interested question from Bob- 
by. “Well, she asked me for the loan of my 
front room to give a card party in, for that 
fund Father Rice is raising to buy jewels for 
Our Lady’s new crown. That’s what I call 
nerve, and me just through house cleaning and 
all!” 

“You refused?” Bobby asked. 

“Certainly!” 

“But every sodality girl was to earn some 
money outside her regular work for that fund. 
Father Rice expects it.” 

“Not from an orphan like Rita Burns, and if 
the girl had sense, she’d know as much! But, 
no! She must be in the swim—at my expense!” 

Bobby grunted something unintelligible, and 
deliberately, loitering behind his mother, 
dropped into constructive thinking. He would 
see Rita alone to-night and put things straight 
to her. He had to know something! The girl 
could not go on ignoring him forever! 

The meal that evening at the Diddian’s was 
eaten in silence. Mrs. Diddian was as tart as 
the sour plums she served for dessert; Bobby 
was sullen; and Rita was smarting under the 
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remembrance of a conversation she had over- 
heard on the street car on the way home, in 
which she learned how general was the un- 
charitable gossip about her. After the meal, 
Bobby asked her to go with him for a ride in 
his new, second-hand coupé. 

“No!” Her reply was crisp. 

“You must, Rita, just this once!” 

Wearily, she decided to go. It would be an 
opportunity to set Bobby straight once and for 
all concerning her feelings for him. Grimly, 
she decided that she would be explicit enough 
even for his enlarged ego to understand that 
she could not—would not care for him. 

The ride was a memorable one. First, Bobby 
refused to believe that Rita was determined; 
that his type of manliness did not particularly 
appeal to her. Then he turned upon her and 
taunted her with being a flirt, ending with the 
popular refrain: “No nice girl would do what 
you are doing! You don’t need to be so high 
and mighty,—‘dollar-ninety-five model’ !”’ 

Rita’s throat ached with a hard hurt and she 
caught at thoughts of Father Rice and John 
O’Connell. If she could go to one of them with 
all-this bewildering heartache. But that would 
be bold, maybe, and accerding to the gossip 
she was a “bold one” already. She noted that 
Bobby was bent in determined fashion over the 
wheel and that the car was speeding danger- 
ously. All at once, she became terribly afraid, 
and her one glance at the angry, young face 
beside her, did not reassure her. Bobby Did- 
dian was ugly with impotent rage, like a child 
who kicks at a closed door. He had decided to 
make Rita suffer for his disappointment. He 
drove recklessly far into the country, and would 
not pay attention to her demands to be taken 
home. Exactly at midnight he turned and be- 
gan a leisurely drive home, enjoying the knowl- 
edge that Rita’s mind was filled with apprehen- 
sions of what his mother would say to them 
when they arrived. 

“Rita Burns, can you find another boarding 
house to-morrow?” This was what the out- 
raged Mrs. Diddian had to say, ignoring en- 
tirely that it was Bobby and not Rita who had 
driven the car. Rita replied that she could, and 
went upstairs to put her things in order and to 
cry away some of the girlish misery that was 
choking her. 
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To find the new boarding house in such a 
short time, it was necessary to leave the parish, 
but although, no longer belonging, she attended 
the bazaar, her head high, eyes expressionless, 
to hold back the rush of nervousness. Mrs. Did- 
dian, standing near the entrance, gasped audi- 
bly. The quicksilver flush that was part of 
Rita’s loveliness, spread and ebbed. In a panic, 
she decided to go home; to run away from this 
place. There had been so much gossip about 
her, and if Mrs. Diddian had told about that 
drive with Bobby! Already, people were snub- 
bing her. Yes, she had just smiled at Mary 
Anderson, and Mary had scarcely nodded. She 
must gohome. Then: “But, I won’t; I havea 
right here; I have done nothing wrong; and 
I want to be here when the girls hand in their 
money to Father Rice.” She walked into the 
crowd, holding tight to the satin vanity case 
in which was her own contribution to the fund. 

The evening was more of an ordeal than she 
had anticipated, and she learned bitterly well 
before it was over what gossip could do. Once 
she glimpsed officer John O’Connell dispensing 
lemonade to the thirsty. Standing upon a chair 
she waved to him. The big man waved back, 
and due to the ripple of happiness that dis- 
turbed and thrilled him, he spilled lemonade 
upon an old lady’s best, purple satin dress. 
“You’re an old fool!” he muttered to his own 
emotion, apologizing at the same time very 
awkwardly to the indignant old lady. “You! 
To be thinking of that girl! Fifteen years 
younger than yourself, she is!” 

The last event of the evening was the presen- 
tation of the money for “Our Lady’s Crown 
Fund” by the Sodality girls. Father Rice sug- 
gested that each girl, as she presented her do- 
nation, tell how it was earned. The donations 
came and the earning was neither varied nor 
original. On the edge of the circle, Rita stood, 
clutching in damp fingers, a crumpled bill. It 
was going to be terrible! She had overestimat- 
ed her own bravery. Why hadn’t she gone 
home early? Oh, she would go now, right away! 
Then she heard her name called. 

She walked up to the stage. Somebody gig- 
gled; another whispered: “The dollar-ninety- 
five model!” 

“T earned this—” She was holding the crum- 
pled bill towards the priest. 
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“Speak louder, Rita.” 
smiled encouragement. 


The crowd melted into a whole before her 
blurred, frightened vision. It was grotesque 
and wavery, an ogre thing, like a little girl’s 
first nightmare. She lifted her eyes above it, 
and over there by the deserted lemonade stand, 
apart from the vision, was John O’Connell, 
smiling wistfully. It came to Rita then that 
the big policeman had not heard the gossip. 
People did not tell men like John O’Connell 
such things. Her voice grew brave and she 
made her simple statement. 

“T earned ten dollars for Our Lady’s Crown 
fund by working as a model in Straff and Straff 
department store window during my lunch 
hour.” 

She placed the bill into Father’s Rice’s hand, 
and the priest took her small, cold hand as well 
as its offering. The gossip had not passed him 
by. His eyes were smiling, and as he turned 
to his people the humor burst in crinkly lines 
about his mouth. “I believe I can truthfully say 
that this is the first time I have heard of a 
mannequin working solely and directly for the 
purpose of honoring the Mother of God, and 
somehow I feel that Our Lady must have a very 
special regard for this hard-earned ten dollar 
bill given to Her by Rita Burns!” 

The echo of Father Rice’s last word died 
away in the silence that hung over his audience. 
And then came the cheer. There were some 
members of that parish who had the grace to be 
ashamed, and maybe the great noise was part 
of their penance! 

Rita smiled at the crowd, and then forgetting 
them, sent a very special smile over their heads 
to John O’Connell, that smile did something to 
the man’s heart that he could not ignore, nor 
smother, nor argue with. 

A few minutes later John O’Connell was 
helping Rita into her coat. He was going home 
with her. Father Rice, who had to walk to 
where they would take the car, would have 
walked with them, but being a very wise man, 


Father Rice’s eyes 


‘ and in no way unromantic, he understood that 


the full, yellow moon was a better escort than 
himself. 


Holy Communion brings the rainbow of 
God’s peace into the soul. 
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Newly Beatified Martyrs of Benedictine Order 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


THE BLESSED JOHN ROBERTS, O. S. B. 
2. THE MISSIONARY 


LESSED John Roberts, having secretly 

landed in England, went directly to that 
part of London which he knew best, and where 
he would find old friends at the Inns of Court. 
We know that his lodgings were usually near 
Holbourn. The time, March, 1603, was a most 
critical one. Elizabeth had just died, and James 
I did not arrive from Scotland until May. The 
Catholic clergy had been politically divided al- 
ready in Elizabeth’s time. 
In order to obtain mitiga- 
tion of the terrible laws 
against priests, and of the 
intolerable fines extorted |; 
from the Catholic laity, 
many of them had repeat- 
edly protested their loyalty 
to Elizabeth and had de- 
clared that her excommuni- 
cation by the Pope did not 
affect their loyalty to the 
Queen; yea, some even de- 
nied to the Pope the depos- 
ing power against Chris- 
tian rulers, which had been 
practiced in the Middle 
Ages. The other part of 
the clergy, including the 
Jesuit Fathers, considered 
that these declarations of 
the “Loyalists” went too 
far and were disrespectful 
to the Holy See. The gov- 
ernment favored the loyal- 
ists, and helped them to go 
to Rome in order to ex- 
plain their position, and to 


intrigues” of their adver- 


3 ‘ burn Martyrs: 
saries, which had been for- 





BENEDICTINE APOSTLES AND MARTYRS 
IN ENGLAND 


St. Benedict, seated in center; 
complain of the “political St. Gregory the Great; to his left, St. Augus- 
ine of Canterbury. The remainder are Ty- 
Bl. John Roberts, Bl. Maurus - ¢ 
Scott, Bl. Alban Roe, Bl. Thomas Pickering Sess the deposing power, 


(including their friends amongst the secular 
clergy) recalled from the English mission. 
Similar dissensions arose immediately after 
Elizabeth’s death. Most of the clergy, including 
the Jesuits, advised the acknowledgment of 
James as king; others, including exiled lay- 
men, wanted to wait until James had shown 
himself favorable; and if he did not, to bring 
over a Spanish Princess as Queen. James had 
no scruple in promising much to the Catholics, 
until he was safely on the throne, but he never 
intended to mitigate the penal laws: for this 
would not have suited his 
avarice, nor the greed of 
the hungry Scots, whom he 
had brought with him and 
enriched with the spoils of 
Catholic gentlemen. All he 
did was to condone the 
fines for recusancy for a 
year. 

The next split in the 
ranks of the Catholics was 
brought about by a new 
oath of allegiance, by 
which the oath of Suprem- 
acy was not abolished so 
that Catholics were sstill 
excluded from the rights of 
ordinary citizens; yet the 
new oath would have saved 
them from the heavy fines 
for not attending the Prot- 
estant services and their 
priests from the death of 
traitors. The first part 
could be taken by a faithful 
Catholic; but the second 
was at least disrespectful 
to his right, to the Pope, and also stig- 
matized as heretical the 
opinion that the Pope pos- 


bidden by Rome. By these (jay brother), BI. Geo. Gervase, Bl. Oliver 4 View which was held by 
means did the government pjunket, Bl. Mark Barkworth, BI. Philip Most Catholic theologians 


hope to have the “Jesuits” Powel. 


at the time. 
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In all these dissensions Blessed Roberts was 
a man of peace and. conciliation. He held that 
the oath might be taken by Catholics; but he 
himself at his last trial would not take it with 
the objectionable clause. Yet his attitude did 
not please some of the hotheads, and it caused 
him additional difficulties when later on he was 
preparing the foundation of a monastery in 
Douay. Apparently his adversaries were afraid 
the Benedictines would be the ringleaders of 
the Loyalist against the Jesuit party and the 
archpriest. As one of the Loyalists who had 
taken the oath was nevertheless later on ap- 
pointed the first Vicar Apostolic of England 
with episcopal rank, we see that our martyr 
was no laxist, nor disloyal to the Holy See. 

Soon after his first arrival in London in 
March, 1603, he was arrested and imprisoned, 
having been betrayed by a former friend; but 
in May he was included in the general amnesty 
at the accession of James I, and banished from 
the country with a large number of priests, one 
of whom had been a close prisoner for seven- 
teen years. He stayed for a short time in Flan- 
ders, but came back the same summer to Lon- 
don, where the plague was working terrible 
havoc amongst the poor in the congested quar- 
ters. He assisted the dying, helped the sick, rec- 
onciled many lapsed Catholics, made converts 
in large numbers, and by word and example 
inspired young men to go abroad to become 
priests and religious. One of his converts we 
shall meet later as Blessed Maurus Scott, O. 
S. B. 

Early in 1604 the king decreed that all the 
priests were to leave the country, as an act of 
his clemency, so that he would not be forced to 
apply to them the severity of the still existing 
penal laws. Blessed John had no intention of 
obeying this mandate; so when a few months 
later he was about to leave England for the 
general chapter in Spain, he was arrested un- 
der the suspicion of being a priest. As this 
could not be proved and as his youthful appear- 
ance seemed to speak against it, he was released 
and for the second time shipped abroad. 

The following year, 1605, he was in London 
in his old lodgings, and was, after the gun- 
powder plot, arrested on his return home in 
riding costume. The reason for his arrest was 
the fact that the deserted wife of one of the 
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conspirators was living in the same house. Al- 
though the wife could assure the authorities 
that her husband had not been there for years, 
the Father was made a close prisoner under a 
most cruel gaolor. Gradually he obtained 
greater liberties and was thus able, through the 
mediation of his many friends to occupy him- 
self with works of temporal and spiritual 
charity, not only towards his fellow prisoners 
and visitors, but even towards outsiders in 
need. Early in 1606 the laws of banishment 
were made still more severe, but it was not to 
benefit prisoners. It required the efforts of the 
French Ambassador that our Beatus was re- 
leased, from his severe and longest imprison- 
ment, and with forty-seven priests carried 
across the channel. 

Father Roberts went to Spain, reported 
about the state of England and its needs, and 
received from the Abbots a warm recommenda- 
tion to their brethren in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, to help the English Catholics by estab- 
lishing a monastery and college for the train- 
ing of Benedictine missionaries for England. 
His superior, who was professed with him, Fa- 
ther Bradshaw, had already begun to receive 
novices in a small house at Douay, and soon he 
obtained for this purpose the monastery of 
Dieulwart in Lorraine, now continued at Am- 
pleforth in England. 

After many efforts, and in spite of the op- 
position from the English seminary at Douay, 
Father John experienced the generous charity 
of Abbot Cavarel of Saint Vaast’s Abbey at 
Arras, who undertook to build for the English 
Benedictine missionaries the college and Priory 
of Saint Gregory’s at Douay, which is now con- 
tinued by Saint Gregory’s Abbey, Downside, al- 
though the name “Douay” is now attached to 
the Abbey of Woolhampton. Our martyr be- 
came the first Prior of Douay; but before the 
house was completely established he hurried in 
1607 across to his afflicted flock in England. 

From October he worked there most zealous- 
ly, according to the report of his old enemy and 
countryman, Owen, in converting and reconcil- 
ing many. But in December he was again caught 
and imprisoned in the gatehouse of West- 
minster Abbey. In his examination he was not 
caught napping, and explained unhesitatingly 
his views on the oath of allegiance, which, how- 
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“Honor the Lord with thy substance, and give Him of the first of all 
thy fruits: And thy barns shall be filled with abundance, and 
thy presses shall run over with wine.”—Proverbs, 3:9, 10. 


FIRSTFRUITS 


Placidus Kempf, O. S. B. 


<— ITH a mighty arm the faithful God of the cove- 
S rG nant had led His chosen people out of the land 
A¥Q)YEZ, of dire oppression through the parted waters 
or 7) of the Red Sea into the land of promise and 
abundant fertility. Moses, the valiant champi- 
on and dauntless leader of Israel, had sung his canticle of 
praise and thanksgiving for their signal deliverance. On the 
spacious table of desert sands the Provident Father had spread 
His ready-to-serve feast of manna and quail, whilst from the 
arid rock had gushed forth limpid water in copious streams. 
Amidst crackling crashes of forked lightnings and assenting 
murmurs of applauding thunder, the Supreme Lord of heaven 
and earth had made known His ten commands, and revealed 
to His servant Moses the laws and sacred ceremonial by which 
He would be worshipped. “And Moses said to all the assembly 
of the children of Israel: This is the word the Lord hath 
commanded saying: Set aside with you firstfruits to the 
‘Lord. Let everyone that is willing and hath a ready heart, 
offer them to the Lord.... And all the multitude of the chil- 
dren of Israel, going out from the presence of Moses, offered 
firstfruits to the Lord with a most ready and devout mind to 
make the work of the tabernacle of the testimony.”—Exod. 
35:4,20. They built a house for the Lord, wherein was slain 
the firstborn of beasts and firstfruits were offered to the Lord 
of bountiful harvests. But all this was symbolic of times to 
come. That time has arrived. We are living in it. 

In the language of the Apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul: 
“We ought to give thanks to God always for you, brethren, 
beloved of God, for that God hath chosen you firstfruits unto 
salvation, in sanctification of the spirit, and faith of the 
truth.”—2 Thess. 2:12. We are God’s chosen people, made 
“firstfruits unto salvation” by the death of Christ on the 
Cross, that tree on which hung the only fruit that could kill 
the moral blight caused by Adam’s eating of the forbidden 
fruit. It was the first fruit offered to God in adequate atone- 
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ment for the sins of all men in all ages. There was, there is, 
there cannot be, any other of equal or surpassing value; for 
what can outweigh infinity? 


To make it possible for us to pluck and partake of the fruit 
of the tree of the Cross, our heavenly Father gives us material 
means, which we must “offer with a most ready and devout 
mind” for the construction of a tabernacle, an earthly dwell- 
ing place for God with an altar of sacrifice, a place to which 
we should bring the firstfruits of each God-lent day of our 
brief life on earth. In the sight of the altar we began our 
spiritual life as children of God, new-born at the baptismal 
font. Near the altar we made our first confession. From the 
altar Christ entered our heart in the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion. At the altar, and during the sacrifice, Christ wishes 
that family life should be blessed by God, that it may be a life 
with and for God. It is on the altar that our Blessed Savior 
awaits our daily, spiritual offering. It is there that He wishes 
to receive our first thoughts and affections, our worship, our 
firstfruits of the day. There He will be what He came to 
earth to be, our Mediator. He will receive our gift, the best 
that we have, but still imperfect and unworthy of God, place 
it on the golden plate of His perfect, boundless love, cover it 
with His fruits of satisfaction and merits, and, thus ennobled 
and made divine, present it to His and our Heavenly Father. 

But if we cannot come to His house daily to offer Him our 
first gifts, shall He be cheated of them, and we be robbed of the 
countless blessings bestowed in return? Shall our barns be 
empty and our presses dry? To God all things are possible. 
From a little, lifeless clay He has fashioned a living, material 
dwelling for Himself with a place of sacrifice—our own heart. 
Thither He comes to dwell sacramentally. There He abides 
by grace. There, too, we may offer our firstfruits each morn- 
ing. On that pulsing altar stone we can focus the world-per- 
vading rays of ineffable light, concentrated and intensified 
there by the intention to attend in spirit all the Masses to be 
said on earth that day. Yes, each moment of the day, amidst 
the most distracting cares, we can enter the sanctuary of our 
own heart to offer there, in union with the real Sacrifice some- 
where on earth, the Firstfruit par excellence,—Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, become man that He might suffer and die for 
us. Then will our soul’s spiritual barn burst with the garnered 
harvest of merits and our heart’s ruddy winepress run over 
with the wine of true happiness and exhilarating joy. 
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ever, he would not take. By the help of his 
grateful friends he was provided with a cell 
for himself, and eventually managed to escape. 
The time until his recapture before May, 1609, 
i. e., more than a year, he was in England, but 
leaving no trace of his fruitful ministry. 

In May, 1609, he was again in the gatehouse 
prison, and although his enemies looked for- 
ward to his execution, he was again pardoned 
at the intercession of the French Ambassador 
and went to Spain. As in that year no martyr- 
dom had occurred, the Parliament clamored 
next spring for a stricter application of the 
penal laws. In spite of this, Blessed Roberts 
returned in the summer of 1610 and again took 
up his heroic work amongst the plague-stricken. 
At last he was captured in a house after just 
finishing Holy Mass on December 2nd, the first 
Sunday of Advent. Having had no time to put 
off the sacred vestments, his captors enjoyed 
the insulting cries of the mob, through whom 
they had to pass. His trial, commencing on 
December 5th, lasted three days. The Bishop 
of London, who examined him, was no match 
for him, and had to swallow many a bitter pill 
of rebuke for his unclerical conduct. After 
much time had been spent in the vain attempt 
of proving his priesthood, he finally confessed 
it freely, also his monastic profession, and glo- 
rified in both. When the ignorant jurymen pro- 
nounced him guilty of treason, he was full of 
joy, and prayed God to pardon those poor men, 
who did not know what they did. The final 
sentence was pronounced on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

And now we come to a most touching episode 
in the history of our martyr, viz., the farewell 
supper, prepared for him and the Catholic 
prisoners of Newgate on the eve of his execu- 
tion by the Spanish Lady Donna Luisa de Car- 
vajal. She had come from Spain on purpose to 
assist the poor Catholic prisoners, for whom 
she used her ample means, but to whom she also 
gave her personal services. Often clothed as a 
woman of the people and bribing the greedy 
keepers, she penetrated into the closest prison 
cells. On that evening she had prepared in that 
part of the prison, where several Catholics 
were confined, a simple supper. Bribing the 
keeper, she brought to them through an under- 
ground passage the two condemned priests, Fa- 
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thers Roberts and Thomas Somers. Their feet 
were washed and devoutly kissed, and then they 
sat down to supper, Luisa presiding over the 
company of twenty prisoners for the faith. 
Hardly anyone could eat. Some wept for grief, 
others envied the martyrs for their great grace, 
others looked with amazement at the cheerful 
faces of the condemned. They were reminded 
of the Last Supper, which our Blessed Lord 
partook of a few hours before His death. Fa- 
ther Roberts at last asked: “Do you not think 
I may be causing disedification by my great 
glee? Would it not be better for me to retire 
into a corner and give myself to prayer?” “No, 
certainly not,” answered Luisa. “You cannot be 
better employed than by letting them all see 
with what cheerful courage you are about to 
die for Christ.” 

On the morning of December 10th the two 
priests were dragged on a hurdle to Tyburn, the 
place of execution, where we have already met 
our first Blessed Benedictine Martyr, Mark 
Barkworth. They had to wait until the ropes 
were prepared for sixteen malefactors, who 
were to be executed with them. As the crowd 
was too dense, they had to walk to the carts 
which were standing under the gallows. Fa- 
ther Roberts had pity on the criminals and ad- 
dressed them with words of exhortation to re- 
pent of their sins, to ask for God’s mercy, and 
to profess the one Catholic and true faith. He 


assured the bystanders that he had been loyal 


to the king, for whom and for whose family he 
prayed; that he had never turned any man 
from his allegiance; therefore his only crime 
was his priesthood; which, being ordained by 
Jesus Christ Himself, could not be treason. He 
blamed no man for his death, only that cruel 
monster heresy. After praying a while in si- 
lence with his hands over his eyes, he looked 
round and saw the fire lit under the cauldron, in 
which his limbs were to be boiled. At this sight 
he said pleasantly: “Here is a hot breakfast, 
despite the cold weather.” As he had to stand 
bareheaded for a long time, one of the bystand- 
ers offered him a cap. He said with a smile: 
“Do not trouble yourself about that, sir; I am 
not afraid that hereafter I shall ever suffer 
from headache.” 

When all was nearly ready the two priests 
embraced, and whispered to each other, natu- 
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rally words of confession and absolution. Bless- 
ing the people again, they said short prayers, 
the carts were suddenly pulled away and the 
two holy men with the sixteen criminals were 
hanging in the air. 

The people were much moved by the conduct 
of the martyrs, and would not allow the exe- 
cutioners to cut them down before they were 
dead. Thus the dismembering was performed 
on the lifeless bodies; and when the execu- 
tioners pulled out the hearts and cried: “Be- 
hold the heart of a traitor,” no voice was heard 
to say: “Amen,” or “Long live the king.” 

The greater part of the sacred bodies were 
buried with the malefactors. But a small band 
of Catholics, aided by Donna Luisa, dug them 
out one night and took them to the chapel in 
that lady’s house, as the only safe place. Later 
on they were taken to the continent, and large 
parts given to the monasteries where the mar- 
tyr had lived. Only a few of the relics have 
come down to us. 


(To be continued) 


Alan’s Daughter 
(Continued from page 13) 


even mysteries must wait the Lady’s conven- 


ience, for here she comes, and ’tis Osway who 
bears her.” 

Adalbert hastened to her at once. She smiled 
a greeting but was evidently in pain though 
she would not acknowledge it. Adalbert or- 
dered the lad to set her down, and then he 
superintended the making of a litter of boughs. 
It did not take very long, and they bore her 
home by the light of the full moon, but they 
went slowly for Edith was quite worn out, and 
could scarcely walk at all. 

They brought them both safely back to 
Eastry and left Alfrida then with Edith, and 
when, just before dawn, Adalbert crept down 
the corridor on his way to the oratory he found 
Osway sleeping before her door with a naked 
sword in his hands. 


(To be Continued) 


An offense committed against the Sacred 
Body of Christ should pain us worse than an 
injury inflicted on our own body. 
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A Tribute to Mother 
(For Mother’s Day) 
Cc. D. 


Pleasant memories of childhood 
Like a dream return to me; 

I behold myself an infant, 

Sitting at dear mother’s knee, 
Begging her in childish prattle: 
“Sing that song, O Mother Dear, 
Of Sweet Jesus’ mother weeping, 
Filled with anguish, pain, and fear.” 


No request could offer mother 
Sweeter comfort than to know 
Fervent love for Jesus’ Passion 
In her infant’s heart aglow. 
Bowing low in grateful homage, 
She gives thanks to God above 
Then intones the “Stabat Mater” 
From a heart consumed with love. 


Ah, that sweet yet plaintive cadence 
Pouring forth her love and pain, 

While her tears roll down in torrents! 
How could I from tears refrain? 

Then my childish lips in sorrow 

Sobbed: “My Jesus! Can this be? 
Sin’s atonement Thou must suffer? 

Let me live alone for Thee.” 


Mother’s tears now turn to pleading: 
“Mother Mary, guide my son! 

That he follow Jesus’ pathway, 

That in him God’s will be done. 
May he suffer much for Jesus, 
Deeming naught this worldly dross! 
May he offer that Unbloody, 

Sacred Myst’ry of the Cross!” 


Jesus’ mother spoke, enraptured 
With my mother’s ardent prayer: 
“Son, behold a saintly mother! 

May her son Thy office share.” 

Oh, how bountiful the Savior 

Is in granting this request. 

Once alone she dared entreat Him— 
Thrice by Him her prayer is blest. 


Daily thrice upon God’s altar 
Her three sons in homage bow, 
Off’ring Sacrifice to Jesus, 
Burning gratitude avow. 

First of all, to God be honor, 
Whom with Mary we adore, 
And to you, our earthly mother, 
Gratitude forevermore! 


In loving memory of our departed mother. 
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Lourdes---The City of Mary 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


S the train raced along to Lourdes my 

window gave me many delightful views of 
charming scenery. At one place I saw the 
towers and battlements of Carcassone and vi- 
sioned the stirring life of feudal times. But 
when I alighted at the station of Lourdes I 
forgot all else, save that I was in the domain of 
the Blessed Mother and was soon to kiss the 
sacred spot where she appeared to the little 
shepherdess. 

After I had registered at my pension and en- 
joyed a delicious déjeuner, I walked quickly 
along the lively Boulevard de la Grotte, for I 
could not restrain my impatience, my ardent 
desire to see the place of the heavenly visita- 
tions and to drink of the miraculous spring 


which flows from the rock of Massabielle. 

It was delightfully new to hear the clack— 
clack of weoden sabots on the pavement, and to 
watch with interest the sturdy inhabitants in- 
tent on the work of the day. All along both 
sides of this Boulevard are shops selling souve- 
nirs of every description: statues, rosaries, 
medals. I did not tarry then, but later during 
my two weeks visit I spent many an hour—and 
a considerable number of francs—in these fas- 
cinating shops. 

At the end of the Boulevard I came to the 
lovely River Gave. Crossing it at St. Michael’s 
Bridge I had my first glorious view of the 
Basilica and the splendid grounds. The sheer 
beauty of it made me catch my breath. On my 
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left rose the white peaks of the Pyrenees; be- 
hind me the Pic du.Gers reared its three thou- 
sand feet in lofty splendor; and on my right 
the Gave tumbled and tossed in impetuous wild- 
ness. 

As I entered the beautiful gates that separate 
the outside world from Mary’s City, I noted 
the statues of the three Archangels: Gabriel, 
Michael, and Raphael. A little further on was 
the Breton Calvary, a splendid crucifixion, giv- 
en by Brittany. A beautiful crowned statue of 
our Lady of Lourdes directly faces the Basilica, 
which is set like a jewel in an exquisite back- 
ground of mountains and sky. 

At first I thought the Basilica but one church, 
a very large one, but after I came nearer I saw 
that there are three distinct churches raised in 
tiers, one above the other; at the base, the 
Rosary Church; above it, the Crypt; and on 
top of the Crypt, the Basilica with its gothic 
spires seeming to kiss the blue of heaven. 
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With reverent steps I entered the Rosary 
Church. It can accommodate three thousand 
worshipers, and has fifteen altars, representing 
the fifteen mysteries of the rosary. The mo- 
saics, reproducing pictures of these mysteries, 
are of surpassing beauty. The Crypt is hewn 
out of the very rocky mount resting immediate- 
ly over the hallowed Grotto. There are eight 
chapels here. The Basilica is the richest of the 
three churches. Here in marble, in gold, in 
precious stones, is told the story of the infinite 
goodness of the Mother of God. But I did not 
long tarry here, later I often returned—as I so 
wanted to see the Grotto. 

I cannot describe the emotions that surged 
up in my heart as I gazed at the niche in the 
rock, where the Queen of Heaven appeared to 
Bernadette and said: “I am the Immaculate 


Conception.” I knelt for many minutes in 
speechless prayer; I felt that I was very close 
to heaven. 





BASILICA OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
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The history of Lourdes is well known all over 
the world: how the Mother of God, when she 
vouchsafed to establish a place of mercy and 
healing, chose this lovely spot and appeared in 
all the exquisite loveliness of her immaculate 
purity to a little girl of fourteen, a simple child 
who within recent years has been beatified by 
Pius XI. What an atmosphere of prayer there 
is around the Grotto! What an incessant knock- 
ing at the gate of heaven! What crowds of 
sick in body and in soul are here who beseech 
Mary to listen to them, to soothe their sorrows, 
to calm their fears. And that she does so most 
generously the long long list of miracles bears 
eloquent testimony. 

I lighted several candles and placed my peti- 
tions, and those of friends at home, in the re- 
ceptacle known as “Our Lady’s Letter Box” 
within the Grotto. I spent many happy hours 
there, realizing more and more that something 
of her heavenly radiance and sweetness of the 
Queen of heaven and earth still rests around 
this sacred spot that she so often filled with her 
presence. 

Every night of my two weeks’ stay I took part 
in the torchlight procession. Up and down the 
whole length of the Esplanade as far as the 
Breton Calvary, an endless stream of living 
fire wound slowly through the darkness to the 
strains of a lovely Ave, Ave, Ave Maria. I 
will never forget the haunting music of that 
simple hymn, nor the rapt faces of my com- 
panions lighted up by the glow of the candles. 

The procession of the blessing of the sick 
takes place every afternoon at four o’clock. The 
sick are arranged side by side in the immense 
oval. The priest, bearing the golden mon- 
strance, goes about blessing each one. Truly it 
is our Lord going about healing the sick. The 
scenes of the gospel are daily renewed at 
Lourdes. 

What impressed me most at Lourdes was the 
faith of those who came there, that strong en- 
during faith that shrinks at no sacrifice, that 
faith which is the best gift of God to man. 

Often now at home my memory turns lov- 
ingly to Lourdes. I seem to be living again at 
the Grotto, to be walking in the evening pro- 
cession, my ears are filled with the sweet music 
of the Ave Maria, I see the pale faces of the 
sick around me, I see their eyes eager and 
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pleading as the priest blesses them with the 
monstrance. Above all I see the fervent faith, 
the perfect resignation to God’s will that Mary 
always gives to those who dwell a while in her 
own city. One of the high lights of my stay at 
Lourdes was meeting M. Soubirous, the brother 
of Bernadette, the last surviving member of 
her immediate family. He was a kindly, frail 
old man who seemed a bit dazed by the group of 
pilgrims who thronged his doorway. As he was 
but a babe in arms at the time of the apparition 
he did not know of the wonderful things that 
were happening to his sister. 


Thanks be to God 
(Continued from page 10) 


throne of God, and after the consecration they 
will pay their respects to the Eucharistic 
Lord.” 

“Father, do you know that I just love to hear 
the celebrant sing the preface?” Allen said, 
his eyes glistening with enthusiasm. 

“Not only you but others as well are enthusi- 
astic about the beauty of the preface, the chant 
of which is solemn and stately. Commentators 
are agreed on this point that the prefaces be- 
long to the most gripping of all the chants of 
the liturgy, for they contain the most beautiful 
poetry flowing, no doubt, from the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost; they are lofty, sublime can- 
ticles with which the Bride goes forth to meet 
the Bridegroom soon to arrive, namely, at the 
moment of the consecration. Are you surprised, 
therefore, that even some of the great musical 
geniuses of the profane world were charmed by 
the preface of the Mass in the Catholic 
Church?” : 

“IT am, indeed.” 


“The renowned Hayden (d. 1809) was often 
moved to tears when he listened to the strains 
of church music, and Mozart (d. 1791) is said 
to have declared that he would rather be the 
author of one soul-stirring preface than of all 
the music he had written.” 

“Did you ever!” Allen burst forth. “Fa- 
ther, I am proud of the fact that I belong to the 
Catholic Church. Henceforth I shall love and 
appreciate our prefaces all the more.” 
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Rev. HENry Courtney, O. S. B., editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Why are some priests called “Doctors” ?—Springfield. 

Because they carry that title in virtue of their 
academic degrees or the studies they have made and in 
which they have been honored by some school. A priest 
may be a Doctor of Theology, Philosophy, Canon Law, 
etc. Whilst the ordinary title of a priest is “Father,” 
yet in some instances the academic title is rightly used 
by those priests who have received their degrees from 
recognized schools. 


How often may a girl be bridesmaid at Catholic wed- 
dings?—Wichita, Kans. 

As often as she is so fortunate as to be asked. 

Is it proper to play cards and other games at a 
wake ?—Kansas City, Mo. 

Such conduct would not be considered the proper 
thing at the occasion of death. The idea of a wake is 
. that these who are present should spend their time in 
offering up prayers for the deceased. Beautiful, in- 
deed, that custom where a large number of parishioners 
gather together to offer up the rosary and other prayers 
for the departed one; and such occasions should not be 
used for indulgence in games or worldly amusements. 


Is it a sin for a married woman not to wear her wed- 
ding ring?—Trenton, Mo. 
No. But a good Catholic wife will generally do so. 


If a woman marries and her husband dies and their 
child enters the convent, can the mother enter the 
convent ?—Toledo, Ohio. 

Yes. And in your very State that has happened 
more than once. The editor of this column has two 
sisters who are nuns in a community where that very 
thing has taken place twice. Of course, it is an excep- 
tional case and in the matter the rules of the particular 
convent in question will have to be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Is it a sin to harvest wheat on a Sunday, when neces- 
sity demands it, after having heard Mass?—Willow- 
dale, Kans. 

In a matter of this kind ask the advice of your 
pastor. There might be times when such work on a 
Sunday would be necessary, but, to make sure, a good 
Catholic will consult his pastor in such a matter. 


What is your advice to a girl who feels she has a 
Pap agen vocation but hesitates following it because she 
is the only girl in the family?—Indianapolis, Ind. 

The editor of this column advises you to enter the 
eee life at once. If Feed parents are not helpless 
or dependent on you for their very living, consider any 
reason that would dissuade you from becoming a re- 
ligious as a temptation. The greatest favor you can 
possibly do your good parents, both in time and for 
eternity, is to become a member of a religious com- 
munity, and the sooner the better. 


Can a non-Catholic gain any merit by making a 
Catholic mission?—Ch‘cago, IIl. 

It is most praiseworthy for a non-Catholic to make a 
Catholic mission. Perhaps no better way could there 
be for the non-Catholic to receive the grace of conver- 
sion. Many splendid converts to our holy religion have 
come into the church through attendance at a mission. 


If a woman marries and after marriage learns that 
she cannot bear children without undergoing an opera- 
tion, is she obliged to take the operation?—Dayton, O. 

No. However, the editor of this column informs you 
to take your case to an experienced confessor or your 
pastor and to follow his advice in the matter. 


Would it be alright for a Catholic girl to pray for a 
Catholic husband?—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Certainly. If you feel that your vocation is to enter 
the matrimonial state, it is perfectly in order to pray 
that God may send you a good Catholic man. It would 
surely be well for any Catholic girl contemplating mar- 
riage to do so. 


Is it necessary for the ushers in a Church to genu- 
flect each time they take some person to a pew in a 
Church?—St. Louis, Mo. 

No. The ushers should, of course, genuflect upon en- 
tering and leaving the church; but in conducting the 
people to their places in the church, it is not necessary 
to genuflect e time. 


Can a person excommunicated from the Church be 
permitted to reenter it if they repent of their wrong ?— 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Of course. If an excommunicated person is truly 
sorry for the sin and willing to perform the penance 
and conditions necessary for reinstatement in the 
Church, that person will assuredly be received into the 
Church again. The Catholic Church willingly forgives 
any sinner willing to do penance and amend his ways. 


Is a Catholic girl permitted to wear the De Molay 
pin of her friend?—Paola, Kans. 

The De Molay is a junior Masonic lodge and, as such, 
forbidden by the Catholic Church. Therefore, no 
Catholic girl worthy of the name will ever wear such a 
pin. 


I have prayed for three years for the return of my 
mother to the Catholic Church and as yet there is no 
sign of her coming back. What else can I do?— 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

By all means keep right on praying. It would be well 
to offer up frequent Communions for this intention, 
likewise, to have Masses said for the same end. The 
main thing is to never grow discouraged. In His own 
good time and way God will hear your prayers; and 
ope offered for such a purpose are most worthy in- 


I heard of a mixed marriage where the couple were 
married in the Catholic Church and then were re- 
married in a Protestant church. Is this alright?— 
New Orleans, La. 

Evidently you have been misinformed. For the 
Catholic Church does not permit mixed marriages to 
take place in the Church. And for a Catholic to at- 
tempt marriage with a Protestant ceremony would cer- 
tainly be sinful. 

Can a person have garden and field seeds blessed?— 
Beatrice, Nebr. 

Yes. Ask your pastor to bless them and he will be 
glad to do so. There are special blessings for such 
things to be found in the Catholic ritual. 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONS 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. Mail, express, 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





MARY’S MONTH AT THE MISSIONS 


May’s soft breezes begin to blow, and once again the 
frozen bosom of Dakota lands warms up, and yields 
grasses and wild flowers. The plows have been busy 
ever since the earth was thawed enough to work it, and 
seed planted; but the results are always uncertain, 
for very often, in fact, most years, the good start in 
spring is marred by the droughts of summer, and all 
the hard work goes for naught. However, failure pre- 
vents no one from trying and trying again, in the hope 
that the coming summer might be different, and yield a 
good harvest. Let us pray that this year they may not 
be disappointed, for a good garden yield would mean 
so much to both the mission and the individual Indian 
families, who nearly all plant a garden. 

Meanwhile, the little ones are busy praying the ro- 
sary and the litany to Mary the beloved Mother of all, 
that blessings may fall upon their benefactors, and while 
in another part of the world, means are being taken to 
shut God out of the peoples’ lives, and churches are 
being closed, here, on God’s free prairies, faithful nuns 
and priests are obeying Christ’s command to “teach all 























Old and blind, they patiently await the final 
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nations,” peacefullv leading little children to Jesus and 
His dear Mother, and carrying His message of love to 
the older Indians who have never known Him. Ah, let 
us pray that God’s True Church may triumph all over 
the world, and let us lend a willing hand to those eager, 
self-sacrificing souls who have given up all, to carry 
this message to those Who would otherwise not know 
Him at all. Once the missionary spirit is aroused 
among the folks at home, our priests and nuns “on the 
firing line” will not have such a hard time getting 
along, trying so hard, with slender resources and in- 
sufficient means, to make something where nothing was 
before. Let us be crusaders! Let not our religion and 
our Faith vegetate, as it were; the spirit of the early 
Christians is what we need—a live, throbbing Faith, 
which will not permit us to fall asleep and forget that 
there are places in our great land where human beings 
are struggling to live and immortal souls—many of 
them—still know nothing of God. 


A CALL FOR MISSIONARIES 


Father Ambrose laments the fact that there are so 
few missionaries to carry on the work of evangelizing 
and uplifting the American Indian, The territory is so 
vast, and the labor so tremendous, that the few, who 
are in the field now, can never hope to cover all of it. 
More missionaries are needed; the various religious or- 
ders who have sent representatives to the mission fields, 
are strained to the utmost to keep the parochial schools 
of the country supplied with teachers, and can spare no 
more. More generous-hearted young men and girls 
are poeta to devote themselves exclusively to mission 
work; 
many of them with marvelous executive ability—what 
couid they not accomplish out there on the prairie, if 
je were only enough of them to cope with the situa- 

ion! 

What a labor for God it is—to tend little Indian chil- 
dren with their own hands, to teach them, care for 
them, body and soul, to lead them lovingly to God! 
Those who do this work become saints—every one of 
them, for there is no surer way to God’s favor than 
service of His poor. One need not go to far-off mission 
fields when we have such a vast one at our own back 
door! Those who cannot see their way clear to join 
a religious order may go as lay teachers; their need is 
imperative; many hands would make light work of the 
present tremendous enterprise. Where are our gener- 
ous young men, who might give themselves like holo- 
causts, to God, to the service of the unfortunate Indian, 
helping our overworked missionaries? Many of them 
are graying in the service, and will not last many more 
years; who then will take up the work where these 
faithful souls left off? 

Let us say a prayer daily for the missions that God 
may send many laborers to His vineyard. Mothers, 
who have the soul of youth in your own hands to make 
or mar as you will, speak often to your children of the 
beauty of God’s service in the religious life, be willing 
to give to God your most precious possessions—your 
children, and “prevent them not.” Lead them on to 
read of the missions, teach them to see and realize the 
glory of self-sacrifice for God’s neglected children. 
Material things and worldly glory will all mean nothing 
to you on your deathbed; instead, the children whom 
you have given to God will then be your greatest conso- 
lation. You need not be afraid to meet your Judge 
when you have given your own children as hostages— 
as security, we might say, on your passport to Heaven. 
“He who has given His child to in the religious 
life, is absolutely certain of his own - 
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SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Father Ambrose writes that, after a week of warm 
weather in February, “old man Winter woke up again 
and gave strong evidence that he was only napping 
and had not yet retired. Yesterday and ay we have 
been having a heavy snowfall. This works considerable 
hardship on our cattle, as feed is getting quite low, and 
we have no good building for the calves. Several have 
died from exposure. We are now forced to build a 
suitable dairy barn in order that we may provide 
wholesome milk in sufficient quantity for the needs of 
the children.” 

Several of the children have developed such a serious 
tubercular condition that they have been sent home. 
One of these is little Jimmie Grayhorn, with whose 
picture most readers are familiar. The Saturday be- 
fore, little Margaret Goodhouse was buried; her pic- 
ture appeared in THE GRAIL some months back, stand- 
ing beside her grandfather, with whom she lived. She 
suffered many years from tuberculous ulcers all over 
her body, and finally succumbed to the dread disease. 
Father states that, since the first of the year, he has 
had eight funerals. Most of them were victims of TB. 

One of the good Grey Nuns, Sister Hart, was obliged 
to return to her convent home in St. Boniface. Having 
spent forty-one years at Seven Dolors Mission, she has 
been in very poor health during the past year, and for 
the past two months, confined to her bed. Her condi- 
tion. is considered hopeless, and everyone at the mission 
mourns her departure. They are expecting another 
good Nun to replace her. 


VICTROLA RECEIVED 


A very kind lady, Mrs. McNamara of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has sent Father Ambrose a victrola. Now, the 
next thing to do, is to get plenty of records to play. 
Everyone who has a phonograph has lots of old records 
he no longer wants. Send them to Father Ambrose for 
the kiddies to enjoy. Also slip in a package or two of 
needles, lest they run out at a critical moment, and 
have to wait until someone goes to town to get more. 
Be sure to pack them well, so they will not arrive brok- 
en. A good plan is to get a grocery box, put a layer 
of old clothes at the bottom, then the records, then an- 
other layer of clothing on top. Thus, they will be pro- 
tected from shocks in shipping. 

Father asks that we try to get him the organ next. 
We have six dollars on hand now, which we will. hold 
until more kind friends send in donations enough to 
purchase this much-needed instrument. Send donations 
to Clare Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Don’t forget to send Father Ambrose any nice framed 
pictures you do not need. You may pack them between 
clothing too, so the glass will not break. Also send us 
rosaries, medals, holy pictures, prayer books, beads, 
jewelry you do not want, etc. Torn rosaries will be 
27 Also books of religious reading and story 

s. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Several kind ladies have sent donations for Father 
Justin’s Oven Fund—one of them from far-off England. 

“Seeing Father Justin’s ee in the Grail for a new 
oven, I thought I would send a small offering, so I en- 
close 10 shillings. Please ask the little Indian children 
to pray for my intention.” M. A. F., England. 

“Enclosed please find $2.00 which I promised for St. 
Anthony’s Bread for a favor received. After reading 
about Father Justin’s new oven, I thought I would send 
it to him.” Mrs. J. Freson, Carthage, O. 

“Enclosed please find offering of $5.00 for the oven 
fund in thanksgiving for several favors received.” 
Alice Borchmann, Detroit, Mich. 
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“Enclose herewith ten dollars for the oven fund. 
Please have the children pray for two special intentions 
for me.” Miss E. Dole, Buffalo, N. Y. 


We thank the above ladies very much for their kind 
remembrance of Fr. Justin’s need. Their intentions 
will be remembered in the novenas which are constant- 
ly being made for benefactors at the mission. Send do- 
nations direct to Father Justin, or to Clare Hampton, 
5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. Mark “Oven Fund.” 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


The whole of January, says Father Sylvester, was so 
cold that the below-zero weather was about all that peo- 
ple talked about. All the stoves and boilers were con- 
stantly being run to full capacity. Instead of walking. 
people would run from one building to another. But it 
was good for the children in one way; they could not 
run outside, so they put in the time on their studies, 
and seemed to learn twice as much as on other days. 
The best part of it was, that there were no epidemics 
of sickness throughout the whole time, which is a thing 
to be grateful for where there are so many. The archi- 
tect has almost completed the plans for the boys’ new 
building, though when erection is to begin, no one 
knows. The space is badly needed, but Father cannot 
get a loan at present. Any kind Catholic who will lend 
Father some money just now, will be doing a great 
charity; the mission is safer than some banks, and 
far better than the stock market. Would that some of 
the wealthy people who have recently made large gifts 
to Catholic institutions in the East, would remember 
the poor missions out West and Northwest, where their 
money would be doing wonderful good for poor neg- 
1 souls who never had a chance! 


SILVER FOIL AND RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


The following good ladies have sent in packages of 
tin foil: Mrs. J. Mulligan, Lincoln Park, Mich.; Mrs. 
Jos. Nelligan, Haddon Hghts., N. J.; Mrs. M. Trapp, 


Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. M. McNamara, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mrs. Peter Keller, Elizabeth, N. J., Miss E. O’Halloran, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. M. McMenamin, Phila., Pa.; 
Mrs. Anna Rawlett, Washington, D. C.; Miss Lottie 
Tatar, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Jos. Freihardt, Evansville, 
Ind.; Mrs. F. J. Mohrman, St. Louis, Mo. 


The following sent prayer books, holy pictures, ro- 
saries, beads, jewelry, etc.: Mrs. J. Johnson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mrs. John Lunney, Chicago, Ill.; (2 
boxes) Miss Mary Cichacki, Mendon, Mo.; Mrs. D. 
Sulliven, Phila., Pa.; Mrs. Wm. Whitfield, Rochester, 
N. Y.; C. McClellan, Detroit, Mich.; (2 parcels) Mrs. 
James Smith, Freeport, L. I.; Mrs. Cath. Schneider, 
Madison, Ind. 

God bless all these kind donors; the missions can 
use all the nice things sent—and KEEP ON COMING! 

Don’t forget to send all the old clothing you can to 
Father Justin, Immaculate Conception Mission, Ste- 
phan, Hyde Co., S. Dak. 

Father Sylvester, St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, S. Dak., 
writes that the Sisters need black darning cotton, white 
machine thread No. 40, 50, 60, sheeting 54 inches wide 
and pillow tubing, Drawing paper, combs, and hair 
brushes, boys’ shoes and large boys’ overalls. 





“Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In the roaring market place or tranquil room, 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

‘This is my work, my blessing, not my doom.’ ” 


—Van Dyke. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—tThe old poets de- 
lighted in describing May as a beautiful maiden, 
clothed in sunshine, and scattering flowers over the 
earth while she danced to the muric of birds and brooks. 

Nature is in all her beauty at the end of April and 
at the beginning of May. And such has been the in- 
fluence of her loveliness at this season, that it has been 
celebrated from the earliest times among the peoples of 
the earth. 

The Romans had their floral games lasting several 
days, and other nations held similar festivals. With 
ancients and moderns alike flowers were used in pro- 
fusion for wreaths and garlands, and all sorts of out- 
door sports were engaged in. 

The people of the olden days were not content with 
garlanding their brows and decking their homes with 
flowers, but in nearly every town they erected a tall 
pole called the Maypole. This was decorated with 
flower wreaths and about it they danced. Near the 
Maypole a flower-covered booth was often erected and 
in it sat the fairest maid of the village, who was chosen 
as “Queen of the May.” She was crowned with flowers 
and received the homage and admiration of all about 
her. Quite frequently here, in our own United States, 
May day is observed with pageants and plays, a part 
of which is the winding of a Maypole with various, 
colored streamers by a number of prettily garbed chil- 
dren, and the crowning of the May Queen. 

For Catholics the Blessed Virgin Mary is the Queen 
of May. The month is especially dedicated to Our 
Blessed Lady. We call it the Month of Mary. Fresh 
flowers of spring deck her altars and shrines. When- 
ever possible May devotions are held each day in honor 
of Our Queen, Our Mother. If we love and honor 
Mary, she will put in a good word for us with Jesus. 


BIBLE VERSES FOR MAY 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Savior. 

The daughters of Sion saw her and called her the 
most blessed: and the queens praised her. 

She hath opened her hands to the needy and stretched 
out her hands to the poor. 

And after that He said to His disciple: 
Mother. 

But Mary kept all these words pondering them in her 
heart. 

Seek ye the Lord while He may be found: cal! upon 
Him while He is near. 


Behold Thy 





From the rising of the sun to the going down, My 
name is great among the Gentiles. 

And His Mother said to Him: Son, why hast thou 
done so to us? Behold Thy father and I have sought 
Thee sorrowing. 


SUCCESS 


A little boy, with outstretched, eager hands, - 
Gives cries of joy and then boldly demands 
The colored, fragile bubble in the air, 

Never caring what put it there; 

And on tiptoe a final effort makes. 

His hands succeed, only to find it breaks. 

Like many lovely things the gaudy bubble 
Ceased to be for all his trouble. 


So in nature’s plan this boy grew up to be 
A man who longed most ardently 

To know success and golden power: 
Followed hard years until the final hour 
When he attained the highest point of fame, 
Only to find success is but a name. 


—JosEPH THOMPSON, Second Year High. 
THE STORY OF BLESSED IMELDA 
E. REGAN 


HE many children who make their first Holy Com- 

munion every year are unaware that such a hap- 
py moment in their lives is under the patronage of one 
who, although not yet canonized, is looked upon by 
many as a “Saint.” 

She is Blessed Imelda Lambertini, a Virgin of the 
Order of St. Dominic, who was beatified in 1826 by 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XII. Her history is familiar to 
many, although it is not generally known that she is the 
patroness of first communicants. Nevertheless, many 
little ones, as well as converts about to receive Our 
Lord for the first time may be interested in the life and 
works of this saintly little virgin who may be given a 
place with their patron saint whose name they bear. 

We are told that Imelda came of the illustrious Lam- 
bertini family, the same line that gave Blessed Joan 
and Pope Benedict XIV to the Church. Imelda’s father 
was Egano Lambertini, one of the most powerful of 
Bolognese nobles in Italy during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

He held many political offices, among them being Gov- 
ernor of Perugia, Regent of Brescia, and Ambassador 
to the Venetian Republic. A most remarkable man in 
several ways, he was also of a deeply pious and char- 
itable disposition and was devoted to the Church. He 
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had married Castora Caluzzi, a cultured woman of his 
own class who was also noted for her piety and re- 
ligious nature. We are not told the day of Imelda’s 
birth, but it has been said that she was born in the 
beautiful and sumptuous Lambertini palace some time 
in the year 1322. 

Some writers declare that she was christened Mag- 
dalen, but because of her sweetness and loveliness was 
called Imelda, which in the Tuscan tongue means “of 
honey given.” At a very early age Imelda’s pious moth- 
er consecrated her to the Queen of the Rosary, and 
from her infancy the little girl showed a most definite 
inclination towards things holy. 

Before she had learned to pronounce her parents’ 
names she could say “Jesus” and “Mary,” and from her 
earliest years she had a great love for Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

This particular devotion increased as Imelda grew 
older, and her piety received sympathy and encourage- 
ment from her parents as well as from Mgr. Egidio 
Galuzzi, a relative and later the Dominican Archbishop 
of Crete. 

It was probably this priestly relative who encouraged 
Imelda’s religious vocation, for in the year 1331 she 
applied for entrance at the Convent of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen at Val di Pietra, near Bologna, and asked to be 
allowed to take the white Dominican Habit. 

She was successful in her application, and although 
only a very young girl at the time, she applied herself 
to the religious life with the utmost zeal. She was a 
model religious and her great devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament she carried with her to the convent. 

At that time, in Italy, children were not permitted 
to receive Holy Communion before the age of fourteen, 
and this was a sore trial to little Imelda, for although 
she was already a nun and older than her years, she 
was kept by the law from receiving her Lord’s Body. 

Time after time Imelda consulted her confessor on this 
subject and endeavored to make him realize that she 
was capable of receiving, but her entreaties were in 
vain, for he would not consent to asking for a dispen- 
sation for her. 

Finally, on May 12, 1333, a miracle is said to have 
taken place in the St. Mary Magdalen Convent. Imelda 
had patiently knelt in the choir and had watched the 
other older nuns receive Holy Communion. When Mass 
was finished she continued to kneel at her place while 
the other sisters went about their daily duties. 

After a while a most wonderful fragrance permeated 
the whole convent. It seemed to issue from the choir, 
and the community hastened to that spot in great won- 
der. To their amazement they saw a radiant Host hov- 
ering in the air above the head of little Imelda. 

The chaplain was summoned and he came, clad in 
his vestments, and carrying a paten. In great rever- 
ence he knelt and waited for a further manifestation of 
God’s Will. He was granted this when the Sacred Host 
descended upon the paten. The Father, realizing that 
it was the will of God that Imelda should receive Com- 
munion, administered the Sacrament with great joy. 

For a long time the little nun seemed to remain in 
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prayer. So long was her ecstasy, in fact, that the nuns 
tried to rouse her, but they discovered that her pure, 
peaceful soul had departed after receiving the Holy 
Eucharist. 

The news of her death soon spread far and wide, and 
the archbishop and many priests came to view the body 
of the holy child. Later her mortal remains were in- 
terred in a white marble sarcophagus and placed in 
the nuns’ choir of the chapel, so that even in death she 
might rest in the house of the Lord. 

Imelda’s feast is celebrated on May 12. She is not 
yet canonized, but for many years after she died the 
story of her life was read in Latin to the nuns of Val 
di Pietra. 

About two hundred years after her death the mon- 
astery passed from the hands of the Dominicans to the 
Servite Fathers. This latter Order continued to watch 
over the body of the saintly girl until February 12, 
1582, when the tomb was opened. 

The body was removed, wrapped in a cloth of silk and 
transferred to the Dominican monastery in the city. 
Her cause had been carefully investigated some time 
before this, but in 1775 a second inquest was held by 
the Archbishop of Bologna. 

When Prosper Lambertini, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Bologna, and one of Imelda’s relatives, became Pope 
Benedict XIV, he had the image of Imelda imprinted 
upon the first Agnus Dei which he blessed. 


On May 7, 1891, a Confraternity in her honor was 
established by the Bishop of Carcasonne which is known 
as “The Confraternity of a Good First Communion and 
of Perseverance.” 

Imelda was declared patroness of first communicants 
by His Holiness Pope Pius X in a letter to his Grace, 
the Archbishop of Bologna, dated November 25, 1908. 
The cause of the canonization of this Blessed Dom- 
inican was resumed in 1921. Good progress has been 
made in regard to the cause, and it is hoped that the 
near future will see Blessed Imelda Lambertini bearing 
the title of saint. 


TO A TINY TOT 
(By her Dad) 


Once there was a little girl 
Who had a dirty face, 
Couldn’t find a wash cloth,— 
Looked every place. 

Mamma couldn’t wash her 
Neither could her Dad, 

So they left her dirty, 

Just to see her glad. 


Thus she played around all day, 
Blacker than a bug, 

Mamma put her into bed 

With a great big hug. 

That’s why she’s dirty, 

No clean face at all, 

Nearly every day alike, 
Summer, spring, and fall. 


* * * 


I saw her once when she was clean, 
Prettiest girl I’ve ever seen; 
Her eyes as blue as summer skies, 
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Flaxen hair brushed smooth and nice, 
Red lips that smile the cutest smile; _ 
Oh Boy! a clean girl’s sure worth while! 


TRUE BEAUTY 


Beauty of face that comes off at night and sinks to 
the bottom of the washbowl is not praiseworthy. It is 
not the beauty that God gives, but is artificial. 

Someone has said that true beauty of face is possible 
where there is beauty of soul manifested in a beautiful 
character. 

The girl everybody likes is not affected and never 
whines, but is just her sincere, earnest, helpful self. 
One of the most beautiful things on earth is a pure, 
modest, true young girl—one who is her father’s pride, 
her mother’s comfort, her brother’s inspiration, and her 
sister’s ideal. Every Catholic girl should come up to 
this standard. 


CHILDREN OF U. S. A. HOLD SECOND PLACE 


In contributions to the Holy Childhood and Guardian 
Angel Societies, which have for their noble purpose the 
ransoming of heathen children and making them Chris- 
tians, the children of the United States ranked second 
in the year 1927-1928. The children of Germany came 
first with a contribution of 5,421,261 francs. (One 
franc is worth a little less than 20 cents of our money.) 
The children of the U. S. A. gave 4,547,100 francs. The 
children of France are third with a gift of 3,415,533 
francs. We wonder whether our children could not 
climb a step or two higher and rank first. 


TO CHILDREN 


God bless you “little innocents”— 
You who would be so wise; 

God keep the laughter on your lips, 
The light in your dear eyes. 


God guide your steps along life’s path, 
And give you strength to bear 
Whatever sorrow life may bring; 
God keep you in His care. 


And may true happiness outweigh 
The grief and all the sorrow. 

God bless you morning, noon, and night— 
To-day and each to-morrow.—Ex. 


LETTER BOX 


All letters for the Letrer Box should be addressed 
to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska. 


SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil, and use only one side of the paper. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 
of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 

Place your name on the right and your age on the 
left at the top. 

Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 
can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 
English; take care not to misspell any words. 


A FIDELITY BUTTON will be sent to those who 
follow these rules carefully and write an acceptable 
letter. A second acceptable letter will be rewarded 
with a B-Z-B or DILIGENCE BUTTON. 
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CORNERITES HEARD FROM 


Alberta Fischer, 14, St. Meinrad, Ind., writes that she 
has two lovely correspondents through the CoRNER, but 
that she is just now asking for admission. She wishes 
to hear from others near her age, and hopes that her 
letter may merit a button. She wins. Be diligent and 
earn a B-Z-B Button. 


Well, I do declare! If here isn’t a letter from Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Lillian G. Turner, 17, of 22% McKeen 
St., Glace Bay, C. B., Nova Scotia. She formerly lived 
in Michigan, but did not think of joining us then. She 
tells of two terrible storms that visited her section of 
the country. She wishes to correspond with others. 
She shall have a button, too. Come again, Lillian. 
Write us an interesting letter about your town, an ex- 
perience you had, or something that is different from 
the ordinary things we see here in the U. S. A. 


Mary Welch, 46, W. Seymour St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Penna., wishes to join the CORNER and to 
win a button. Just like pressing an electric button. 
Presto! and it is done, because she followed the rules. 
She is a Sophomore in a Catholic school, and wishes 
to hear from other sophomores. 


Dorothy Klaud, 5632 Avondale Ave., Chicago, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of a button and asks to have 
her six-year-old nephew admitted. When the little lad 
can write a letter, he shall be admitted. 


Irene Frenchy, 13, of 2831 N. 21 Amlin Ave., Chi- 
cago, wishes to join the CoRNER. She attends St. Hya- 
cinth’s school. She invites correspondence. 


Frances Jane Stei, 17, Turtle Creek, Penna., gave 
THE GRAIL to her mother as a Christmas gift. She 
wishes to wear a button, so writes for admission. Her 
address is 111 Penn Ave., Extension, Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Elizabeth Derner, 14, of 2445 Foster Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., wishes to be one of us. She asks for correspondents 
in Kansas, Connecticut, and New York. 


Well, well, well! Here is a letter from Merrie Eng- 
land across the sea. Gladys Clarke, Mt. Rugby, War- 
wickshire, England, wishes to hear from friends in the 
U. S, A., she says. She attends St. Mary’s school, at 
Princethorpe. Some of you boys and girls between the 
ages of 16 and 22 years write to Gladys, won't you? 


New Jersey sends a representative by mail in a 
letter from Mary Rein, 1911 S. Clinton Ave., Trenton. 
Mary is 15. She wishes to hear from others. 


Irene Halasz, 11, wishes a button sent to 1015 Uni- 
versity Road, Cleveland, Ohio. She speaks of Cleve- 
land’s skyscraper, the Terminal Tower, saying that it 
looks very pretty when lit up after night. 


Laura Beleckis, 13, of 4729 Marshfield Ave., Chicago, 
thinks that THE GRAIL is the best and the most inter- 
esting magazine she has ever read. Here’s a button 
for her. Who will place her name on their list of cor- 
respondents? 





Adella Marozas, 12, of 4446 So. Hermitage, Chicago, 
wae write again and follow the rules if she wishes a 
utton. 


Rose Haselberger, 17, of 5617 35th Ave., no other 
address given, wins a button, but where shall we send 
it? 
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Marie Eckert, 15, Jasper, Ind., 409 W. 9th St., is a 
“Freshie” who wishes to hear from others. 





Alice M. Lautner, 15, Tell City, Ind., 425 Ninth St., 
was admitted to the CORNER some four years ago, but 
has never written since. She think the boys are lazy. 
Yes, lazy, that is what she says, else why don’t they 
write. Boys, will you stand that? 


Another letter from Kansas. Marcella Murphy, 
14, writes very neatly leaving even margins. She at- 
tends the same school with Anne Gillaume, who is wear- 
ing a Fidelity Button. 





Short but sweet is the letter from Mary Catherine 
Horne, 7, of 4332 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago. She doesn’t 
mince words. She says, “When THE GRAIL comes I 
always turn to The Children’s Corner first.” Now isn’t 
that a model letter? Can you beat it? 


Eleanor Winandy, 16, Morton Grove, Ill., has six 
correspondents won through THE GRAIL but wishes 
more. She has a button. 


Catherine Niehaus, Ferdinand, Ind., 15, sends a very 
neatly typed letter. She attends the Academy of The 
Immaculate Conception conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Benedict. She wishes to hear from others. 


A B-Z-B Button has been won by Dorothy Klaud who 
writes entertainingly about Chicago. After reading 
this won’t some of you, who hold Fidelity Buttons, 
please try for a B-Z-B? Write again, Dorothy, and 
win another. 


B-Z-B BUTTON 
CHICAGO 


The first white man ever known to have set foot on 
the spot where Chicago now stands, was a French mis- 
sionary from Canada, Pierre Jacques Marquette, who 
with two others, having been on a mission tour in the 
southern part of Illinois, when homeward bound were 
detained at this place in the fall of “1673.” 

The first settler that came here was Point-au-Sable a 
St. Domingo negro, who, in 1796, commenced a few im- 
provements. Au-Sable soon afterwards moved to 
Peoria, Ill., his improvements passing into the hands of 
Le Mai, a Frenchman, who traded considerable with the 
Indians. The first permanent settler here was John 
Kinzie, who came over from St. Joseph, Michigan, and 
commenced his improvements in “1804.” Mr. Kinzie 
was, indeed, what Romulus was to Rome, the founder of 
the city. 

For a quarter of a century the growth of the village 
was remarkably slow. In “1830” there were but twelve 
houses in the village with three suburban residences. 
The population was then about “100.” 

On a summer day, in “1831” the first vessel unloaded 
goods at the mouth of the river. In “1832” the first 
frame house was built, by Geo. W. Dole. At an election 
for township trustees in “1833” there were twenty- 
eight voters. In “1840” there were less than 5,000 peo- 
ple in the place. Thus you see this great city to-day. 
It is one of the leading cities in population and one of 
the largest business cities in the world. 

Now, before I close. On the banks of the river, 
among the sedgy grass grew, a wild onion, which the 
Indians called “Chikago” and hence the name of the 
city. 

I'll be waiting for those comments Cornerites, but 
please don’t make them too strong. 

May I hope for a B-Z-B, dear Aunt Agnes? 

“Always a Cornerite,” Miss Dorothy Klaud, 5632 
Avondale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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EXCHANGE SMILES 


School Teacher: “Why, Willie Millar! Fighting 
again! Didn’t I often tell you that when you are struck 
on one cheek you ought to turn the other to the strik- 
er? 


Willie: “Yes’m; but he hit me on the nose, and I’ve 
only got one.” 


Two little girls, Frances and Agatha, had been very 
carefully reared. Especially had they been taught that 
under no circumstances must they tell a lie—not even a 
“white” lie—to deceive anyone. 

One day, during a visit made by these little girls to 
an aunt in the country they met a cow in the field they 
were crossing. Much frightened, the voungsters 
stopped, not knowing what to do. Finally Frances said: 
“Let’s go right on, Agatha, and pretend that we are 
not afraid of it?” 


But Agatha’s conscience was not slumbering. 


“But wouldn’t that be deceiving the cow?” she ob- 
jected. 


Teacher—“Tommy, you have heard of Lindbergh’s 
flight across the ocean. Tell the class something about 
his wonderful feat.” 


Tommy—“I never saw them, Teacher, but I can tell 
about Charlie Chaplin’s.” 


Of What Benefit are Laymen’s Retreats? 
(Continued from page 6) 


active. A retreat makes such considerations possible. 
Far from home cares and business worries, a man has 
ample opportunity to study his spiritual life and take 
inventory of what he believes, and how he believes— 
how, in short, his life and daily actions correspond with 
his belief as a practical Catholic. It is a most invigor- 
ating vacation for the soul and a wonderful rest for the 
body.” 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 




















FrRoM EASTER TO PENTECOST 


The celebration of the Easter solemnities brings un- 
der a clearer light the efficacy of Christ’s priesthood. 
Our Savior’s priestly prayer, uttered on the eve of His 
supreme sacrifice, echoes out beyond the limits of the 
joyous Paschal octave: “And for them do I sanctify 
Myself, that they also may be sanctified in truth.” (St. 
John 17:19.) This divine priesthood is the fountain of 
all perfection in the order of grace, and whosoever 
would follow Christ as high priest must study Him in 
the act of offering up Himself to His heavenly Father. 
St. Paul speaks with the voice of certainty when he 
tells the Hebrews (10:14) that “by one oblation He 
(Christ) hath perfected forever them that are sancti- 
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fied.” And that oblation is no other than Himself, the 
Lamb of God, slain on Good Friday on the altar of 
the cross, offered each day on the altars of our churches 
all over the world. Who can doubt the efficacy of this 
Oblation to perfect, or complete, the process of holiness 
already under way in the hearts of them that are work- 
ing assiduously at the conversion of their own lives? 


THE TEACHER OF PRIESTS 


Jesus Christ was most faithful in fulfilling in His 
whole life all the requirements of His eternal priest- 
hood. His every action was a magnifying of His Fa- 
ther’s majesty, and had an elevating influence upon the 
souls of those who heard and saw Him. Behold the two 
chief duties of the priest—to glorify God and to lift 
men up to God. We find Christ, after the resurrection, 
engaged in instructing the apostles and giving them 
their first seminary course in theology. During His dis- 
courses with them, He frequently refers to His heaven- 
ly Father (Gospel for the fifth Sunday after Easter) 
and teaches His first priestly ambassadors what the 
Father’s love really means to them and also what price 
they will have to pay in order to profess it before 
men. (Gospel for the third Sunday). Nevertheless 
they are to expect with confidence the consoling aid of 
the Holy Spirit (fourth Sunday). Who will remind 
them of all the wonderful things they have witnessed 
with their own eyes, and Who will help them see, 
through eyes of inspired wisdom and faith, what shall 
be useful for the Church of God in the time to come? 
Thus does the liturgy lead us gradually up to the next 
great feast, that of Pentecost. This period between 
Easter and Pentecost will undoubtedly be of great spir- 
itual profit to those who endeavor to participate week 
for week, day for day, in the sentiments of our divine 
High Priest by means of the various mysteries present- 
ed in the Sunday Gospels. 


After Communion 


Precious, sacred moments— 
Moments we abuse 

Now, will at the judgment 
Our neglect proclaim. 

Moments bearing blessings, 
Destined for our use, 

One day will reproach us 
To our lasting shame. 


Notes of Interest 
Benedictine 


—The Benedictine Sisters, who conduct St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Pierre, S. D., are constructing a new 
$250,000 hospital, which will be of brick with Bedford 
stone trimmings. 

+—Fathers Maurus Eckstein and Placidus Schmid, of 
Conception Abbey, passed the fiftieth anniversary of 
their ordination on April 4th. The former is still 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, at Springfield, Mo., a 
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parish that he established nearly forty years ago. Fa- 
ther Placidus was pastor of the parish at Conception 
from 1881 to June 1929—two years less fifty. Ad mul- 
tos annos! 

—The National Benedictine Educational Association 
will hold its thirteenth annual convention at Subiaco, 
Ark., from June 28 to July 1. The National Educa- 
tional Association meets at New Orleans. 


—The Benedictine Sisters of Tulsa, Okla., recently 
purchased eight and a half acres of land adjoining their 
property. According to report the community is plan- 
ning to establish a university in the near future. 

—The Rt. Rev. Vincent Huber, O. S. B., first Abbot 
of St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Ill., who passes the seventy- 
fifth milestone of life on May 10th, will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination on July 27th. 
The Pontifical High Mass on the occasion will be cele- 
brated by Rt. Rev. Charles Mohr, D. D., first Abbot of 
St. Leo’s Abbey, Florida, who is a lifelong friend of 
the jubilarian. Both of these venerable prelates have 
coadjutors to assist them in the government of their 
respective communities. The Rt. Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, 
D. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, a former pupil of Abbot 
Vincent, will preach the jubilee sermon. 

—The Liturgical Summer School will hold its second 
term at Collegeville, Minnesota, from June 24 to Au- 
gust 2 under the auspices of the Liturgical Apostolate 
of St. John’s Abbey. “The success of last year’s Litur- 
gical Summer School, and the general satisfaction of 
the students at the close of the first term of themselves 
sufficiently recommend the courses offered to such as 
may desire to learn more about the Church’s liturgy 
and appropriate participation in its public functions. 
A Liturgical Day will be held towards the end of the 
session.” A schedule of the courses to be given, togeth- 
er with charges for tuition, board, and lodging will be 
sent to all who apply to the Liturgical Summer School, 
Collegeville, Minn. Liturgical Music, Gregorian Chant, 
Normal Methods for Class Teaching of Children, Voice 
Training, Organ, etc., are some of the courses offered. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—tThis year our spring weather was an admixture of 
cold and warm temperatures, with the cold in prepon- 
derance. As a consequence vegetation is somewhat re- 
tarded. Late frosts have nipped many a tender bud 
and blackened countless sprouts that dared to lift their 
heads above the surface into the cheery sunshine for 
light and air.—The proverbial April showers did not 
come this year. Consequently the ground is rather dry. 


—The feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady brought 
joy to the monastic family, for at the Offertory of the 
Solemn High Mass, which was celebrated by Father 
Prior, Coadjutor Abbot-elect Ignatius received the per- 
petual vows of Brother Vital and also the temporary 
vows of Brothers Augustine (Carl Ploessl) and Wil- 
frid (Raymond Kane). 


—On April 3rd it was our pleasure to welcome Gov- 
ernor Leslie, of Indianapolis, and his party, which in- 
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cluded Mrs. Leslie, members of the State Highway Com- 
mission and a few others. The band greeted the visitors 
on their arrival in the eafly afternoon. The choir next 
entertained them with several selections of sacred 
music, which was accompanied by Father Stephen at 
the organ. After a brief survey of the church and the 
library, our guests, elated with the reception tendered 
them, departed on their way to Evansville, where 
further entertainment awaited them. 


—Holy Week, with the touching events it commem- 
orates, never passes without a lasting impression on 
those who participate in the sacred ceremonies of these 
memorable days. On Palm Sunday the palms were 
blessed by Father Prior who also celebrated the High 
Mass. Impressive were the procession in the bright 
sunshine, and the singing of the Passion according to 
St. Matthew. The sacred story, as related by the three 
other evangelists, followed in order on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. The “Tenebrae,” or Matins 
of the three last days, which is anticipated on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday nights, with the singing 
of the lamentations, gives one the proper atmosphere 
for these sad days. The Mass of Maundy Thursday, 
with its reminder of the Last Supper, at which Our 
Divine Savior set up a perpetual memorial of His un- 
dying love for us, the procession to the repository, 
where the Blessed Sacrament is kept with constant 
vigil until the morrow’s Mass of the Presanctified, the 
ceremony of the washing of the feet, which is per- 
formed by the superior, the denuding of the altars, all 
furnish food for reflection. Then there is the contrast 
of sadness in Friday’s services and the joy and exulta- 
tion of the Resurrection Mass on Saturday. The proph- 
ecies chanted, the baptismal font blessed, the Litany of 
All Saints reduplicated according to ancient prescrip- 
tion, the glorious Mass, which then follows, elevates 
both mind and soul, dispels the gloom of sadness and 
fills the heart with joy. The triple Alleluja after the 
Epistle of the Mass, intoned by the celebrant, caught 
up by the full organ with trumpet accompaniment, and 
sung by a mighty chorus of some 400 voices as it is in 
our Abbey Church, almost lifts one off his feet—fig- 
uratively speaking. Shortly thereafter the little lamb 
(1930 model) that is brought in at the Offertory of the 
Mass in a gaily decorated basket to be blessed by the 
Rt. Rev. Abbot Coadjutor, and to be eaten on Easter 
Sunday, is a reminder not only of the paschal lamb of 
the Old Testament, but especially of the Lamb of God 
who was slain for our sins and whose Flesh is Food 
for our souls. The Mass continues in joyful mood until 
after the Communion when the choir exults with Our 
Lady in her canticle of praise, the Magnificat. The 
Ite missa est with its twofold Alleluja, which is sung 
each day throughout the following week, brings the 
joyful song of praise and sacrifice to an end. 


—The St. Gregory Chancel Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Father Thomas, deserves a word of commenda- 
tion for the very efficient manner in which it enhanced 
the solemnities by rendering the sacred music during 
Holy Week and on Easter Sunday. 


—Father Anselm, Rector of the Minor Seminary, 
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celebrated the Solemn High Mass on his patron feast, 
which fell on Easter Monday. 

—Under the guidance of two officials of the Indiana 
State Library, the Misses Helen M. Clark and Hazel G. 
Warren, the books of the College library were cata- 
logued during Easter week according to the Dewey 
Decimal System. 

—Father Peter with his crew of workmen has laid 
an attractive and durable retaining wall of stone along 
the bank which flanks the crypt of the church on the 
north side. 

—Considerable improvement is noticeable on the 
grounds. Trees, shrubs, and flowers have been planted, 
terraces made, etc. A building program is soon to be 
inaugurated to relieve the congestion in College and 
Abbey. 

—The State Highway Commission is pushing its 
work on Road 62 from Dale to St. Meinrad. New cul- 
verts are in, grading is about completed, and concrete 
will soon cover the surface of the roadbed. 

—Father Isidore, who is chaplain to the Benedictine 
Sisters at Ferdinand, was taken to the hospital at 
Louisville on Easter for treatment. 

—Father John Berger, College 04~’07, a priest of 
the diocese of Sioux City, writes that he is in the 
hospital at Waterloo, Iowa, afflicted with an incurable 
disease. However, he hopes for a cure through the in- 
tercession of the Little Flower, if it be God’s holy will. 

—Father Bernard Kunkel, class of ’21, who is in the 
diocese of Belleville, writes that he will have to sub- 
mit to a serious surgical operation. We commend all 
our sick to the pious prayers of our readers. 

—Father Otto Meier, class of ’90, who was pastor 
at Columbia, Illinois, in the Belleville diocese, was called 
to his eternal reward on April 4th. R. I. P. 

—The great event towards which we are looking, as 
we close these lines, is the solemn benediction of Coad- 
jutor Abbot-elect Ignatius. The ceremony will take 
place on May 7th. On this and on the occasion of 
other celebrations, such as ordinations, great feast days, 
etc., we feel the need of a large church that will ac- 
commodate all who desire to attend. 


Book Notices 


Poems is a collection of magazine verse from the 
pen of Emily Campbell Adams. Among the twenty- 
nine poems we find fifteen that sing of nature and five 
in southern plantation dialect. Paper. 33 Pages. The 
Scroll Press, Howe, Okla. P. x. 


Grande Terre, by Paul J. Robert, (Congressional 
Press Inc., Washington, D. C.), is more than romantic 
fiction; it shows a combination of excellent ability on 
the part of the author as a story teller, and of consid- 
erable scholarship and wide knowledge concerning low- 
er Louisiana. The events of the narrative occur in the 
interval between the Louisiana Purchase and the close 
of the war of 1812. New Orleans’ exotic atmosphere, 
the Acadians’ deep and simple faith, smugglers’ and 
pirates’ exploits—all are so. woven into the fabric of 
contemporary historical events as to give the reader not 
only delightful entertainment, but also a new light on 
a part of our history that is quite generally neglected. 
It is unfortunate that the printers have permitted so 
many typographical errors to occur in the book.—H. D. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Alluring Path 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE DELUGE 
(Continued) 


EXT morning Lucilla was waited upon by a bevy 
of Ted’s relatives. 

She was puzzled, but greeted them kindly enough. 
His elder sister Anita spoke tactfully and volubly, beat- 
ing skillfully about the bush, while Lucilla tried in 
vain to get the gist of the matter. 

“You understand, dear, how it would be,” elucidated 
the lady. “Enid and Ardith are at Miss Sanders’ ex- 
clusive school. If the least breath of scandal should 
reach her ears, she would probably ask my girls to 
leave.” 

“And my Bob,” put in Medra, Ted’s youngest sister, 
“you know, he comes of one of the oldest, most aristo- 
cratic families of England. Never the least taint of 
scandal through hundreds of years! They would die 
of mortification to hear that Bob was connected with a 
family that—in fact, I know they would cut me en- 
tirely.” 

“You know,” purred Ted’s gray-haired old Aunt 
Milena. “You know, Lucilla, we all side with you; if I 
had my say-so, I’d have Ted over my knee for a good, 
old-fashioned spanking. What is he thinking of, any- 
way? But a divorce is such a sordid thing; it directs 
curious eyes upon the innocent members of the family. 
So we were in hopes that you—” Here Anita sprang 
up and seized Lucilla’s hands. 

“You'll think of my girls, dear, won’t you? Think 
in what a position it would place us, his family!” All 
this time Lucilla hadn’t a chance to get in a single 
word. But at last she spoke. 

“My dear people, I see what it is you want. Don’t 
be afraid; there will be no divorce. For one, I am a 
Catholic, and for another, I’m not giving him up to the 
other woman as easily as all that!” The deputation 
suddenly arose in a body, and with a whirr, as of many 
wings, descended upon her in a deluge of kisses and em- 
braces. 

“Lucilla, you’re a perfect darling!” cried Anita de- 
lightedly. 

“And we'll never forget: it as long as we live!” sup- 
plemented Medra. 

“And always remember, we’re behind you, and will 
second you in everything,” said Aunt Milena vehement- 
ly. “Ted had better not carry his philandering too 


far, or he’ll have his family to reckon with!” Lucilla 
smiled wearily. 

“Well, that’s something anyway. I won’t have to 
fight my battles alone, will I?” And then they petted 
her more than ever. 

“You poor child!” pitied Aunt Milena, stroking Lu- 
cilla’s curls. “You just bet you won’t!” And she 
kissed her again, and Lucilla really felt comforted that 
she had that bevy behind her. After they had gone, 
she went up to her third-floor studio to forget sordid 
realities in the fascination of make-believe. 

About two of the afternoon she went downtown to 
do some necessary shopping. As she stepped out of her 
car, she ran into Larry Comstock, who extended his 
hand, with real pleasure in his eyes. 

“Well!” he cried. “What’s this I hear about your 
moving away from Carroll Street? Not true, I hope? 
I was away in Boston for a fortnight, so only just 
heard about it.” Lucilla nodded. 

“It is quite true. I have fitted up a studio in my 
own home.” 

“T knew it!” he replied, a little sadly. “I knew we’d 
scandalize you. We are all right for our own kind, 
but you, Mrs. Rawn, are an exotic flower. You are ac- 
customed to a different clime.” 

“It’s not that, Larry. You people were always love- 
ly to me, and I don’t want you to think I moved away 
on that account. Ohno; it was a vastly different rea- 
son, I assure you!” 

“Which, I gather, you are not at liberty to disclose. 
Well, it’s our own great loss. Our poor old Thelma 
is like a morgue. Won’t speak to anybody; hardly 
ever leaves her room. I asked her jokingly this morn- 
ing if she intended calling in an undertaker soon, and 
she nearly bit my head off.” He laughed and then 
sighed. “Yes, it was a sad day when you decided to 
leave us!” 

“I’m very sorry it became necessary, but I felt it 
would be best for all concerned.” 

“Of course, you know best, but there isn’t one of us 
who hasn’t felt the deepest regret at your departure. 
By the way—have you heard the news? Freddie Evers 
is back!” Lucilla’s interest awoke at once. 

“No! Where can he have been all that time?” 

“No one knows. He’s only the merest shadow of 
himself. Skin and bones! He told me he came home to 
die.” 

“Poor fellow! Is he so ill, then?” 

“Oh, he’s up and around some, but he broods and 
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broods and broods, and very often he’s confined to his 
bed. Doctor seems puzzled*about him.” Lucilla sighed. 
Her own heart was heavy enough, and she readily 
guessed what it was that was consuming poor Freddie 
Evers. 

“I must send something over to cheer him up,” she 
decided. 

“Do!” heartily coincided Larry. “He thinks you 
are made of gold.” 

“I wish I could give him the one thing I know would 
cure him.” 

“And what is that?” 

“He is dying for Thelma’s sake, and she will have 
none of him. You knew it, didn’t you?” Larry shook 
his head despondently. 

“It seems the world is made up of all thorns and 
contrarieties.” 

“Yes, it would seem so. Well, good-bye, I must be 
moving. Give my love to everybody on Carroll Street. 
I may pay you all a flying visit sometime.” 

“If you do, you will confer a joy upon all of us.” 

Larry raised his hat and departed, and Lucilla van- 
ished into the depths of a hat shop. Afterwards she 
stopped at a florist’s and ordered some roses for Fred- 
die Evers, with a cheerful little card attached. Then, 
at a bookshop, she selected two or three brightly bound 
volumes on subjects she knew would interest him, and 
dispatched them to his address. 

As she stepped out to her car, a policeman came 
along, holding a ragged boy’s hand. The child was 
crying, and from time to time made a futile struggle 
to get away. Lucilla’s heart was smitten with pity, 
and accosting the officer, she asked what the trouble 
was. Seeing the elegance of her dress and the refine- 
ment of her demeanor, he touched his cap politely 
answered: 

“Stealin’ from a bakery, mum. Been missin’ stuff 
for a month and couldn’t find out who did it. Caught 
him at it red-handed just now. He’s a bad ’un. Slick 
as a whistle!” Lucilla’s eyes were melting with sor- 
row. Her own sorrow of heart constrained her to be 
doubly sympathetic toward others. 

“Ah—why did you do it, son?” she asked the boy. 

“Well,” he sobbed, “Ma’s sick in bed, and sis was 
cryin’ ’cause she was hungry, ’n we ain’t got no money, 
’n I had to do somethin’.” His face was smeared and 
dirty, and his little mouth worked in defiance. Lu- 
cilla’s eyes and the officer’s met. She drew a card from 
her handbag and handed it to him. 

“Will you trust him to me?” she asked. “I’ll see 
that he doesn’t steal any more.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, stroking his chin. 

“Well, all right, mum. I'll report to the captain and 
give him your card. I guess mebbe you can do more 
with him than we could.” So she took the boy’s hand 
and led him to her car. 

“Where do you live, son?” she asked, and after 
he had told her, and they had started off, she asked 
more questions, and found out all about the family’s 
circumstances. Meanwhile, her heart was beating fast, 
for she knew now what to do with her money. She re- 
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solved to drown her own sorrow in the sorrows of 
others, and if she had made a mess of her own life, 
she could at least try to sweeten that of others. 


CHAPTER XXIV—THELMA AGAIN 


On Thursday morning Lucilla remained abed until 
late, feeling dragged out and listless, and not fit even 
to work on her new book. So she lay quietly looking 
up at the ceiling, and thought of the joy of the little 
family whom she had aided the day before. It was the 
only bright spot amid the desolation of her heart, and 
she promised herself more such pleasure. She would 
hunt up many more such families, and make their 
troubles her own. By and by the front door bell rang, 
and Howard came up to say that a very insistent young 
lady was at the door, who refused to be turned away. 

“Did she give you her card?” 

“No, Madame, nor would she tell me her name.” 

“Did you tell her I was indisposed and could see no 
one?” 

“Yes, Madame, and then she insisted all the more.” 

“Well, just tell her, whoever she is, that I cannot pos- 
sibly see her.” 

“Yes, Madame.” The maid turned and softly closed 
the door after her. But in a few moments, Lucilla 
heard a hubbub and voices in altercation, and then a 
dull thud, thud, as of someone running up the padded 
stairs in a hurry. The next moment the door opened 
and was hastily closed and locked, and—Thelma stood 
in the room, haggard of face, with dark rings beneath 
her eyes, and lips tightly compressed and contorted, as 
of one who struggled against tears. For a moment she 
stood there like a tall, sombre statue, then she advanced 
toward the bed, fell on her knees, and buried her face 
down on her arms. A moment she knelt thus, in si- 
lence, while Lucilla edged away from her, as from one 
she loathed. Then Thelma lifted up her head and 
clutched at her former friend’s hand. 

“Cil,” she said, “you hate me like poison, I can see 
that, and I don’t blame you, but you must, must let me 
explain my end of it. I’m half dead with grief over it 
all—it’s a wonder I found the way here at all. Cil, will 
you believe me if I say that I never knew that Terry 
was your husband? As God is my witness, I swear I 
didn’t!” 

“You didn’t know!” repeated Lucilla in a low, mock- 
ing voice. 

“Not until the evening of the ball. Even then I 
couldn’t understand why you were so angry at me. I 
didn’t know what it was all about until I asked Mor- 
ton.” Lucilla was puzzled. 

“Then how did you meet him? Didn’t he ever tell 
you who he was?” 

“No; it was this way, Cil. I see it all clearly now. 
It took me several days to figure out. You see, that 
evening when I was expecting Mort’s coach to call for 
me, your husband must have come to call for you. Never 
having seen your husband, and he arriving so oppor- 
tunely, I naturally took him for Mort’s chauffeur, and 
his car for Morton’s. The rest is easy. Your husband 
probably thought it a good lark, and decided to see the 
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adventure through, but not enlightening me as to his 
identity.” 
“But how did he know—” 


“He didn’t need to know a thing, Cil. During our 
ride about town, I inadvertently gave him all the clews 
he needed, so he easily fell into the réle. You see, he 
probably knew Mort’s chauffeur’s name, and took the 
cue and pretended he was what I thought him.” Lucilla 
sat slowly shaking her head, the wound in her heart 
laid open wider than ever. “Cil,” continued Thelma, 
“you know everything; I haven’t hidden a thing from 
you. And I am glad I did.” 

“And Ted?” 

“He tried to see me last night—walked right in with- 
out knocking or anything. Tried to persuade me to 
come out with him as if nothing had happened.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“Ordered him out of my room, and told him that if 
he ever tried to see me again, I’d have an officer up. 
Forgive me, Cil—he’s your husband—but it was the 
only thing to do. I told him he’d best go back home 
to you, that you’ve had your studio moved to your own 
home, but he waved his hand in the air and curled his 
lip.” 

“And what did he say?” prompted Lucilla tensely. 

“He said it was too late for that sort of stuff now; 
that he was through, and that if I wouldn’t go with him, 
there were plenty of others who would.” Lucilla cov- 
ered her face with her hands and remained silent for 
a long time. Meanwhile Thelma, buried in her own 
black despair, picked absently at the French knots em- 
broidered on the silken coverlet, and words which she 
was trying to restrain, were bubbling inexorably to her 
lips. 

“Lu,” she said, “do you remember the time I told you 
to watch over and care for and appreciate your boy 
while you had him, and how you chafed under his 
devotion? Forgive me for these words, but when I 
think how lightly you pushed aside the treasure I 
would die to possess, but am forbidden because he is 
yours, my heart almost stops beating from grief. Was 
it worth it? Isn’t the love of one good man worth a 
thousand times more than all the successful careers in 
the world rolled into one?” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t say any more!” cried out Lucilla, 
bowed down and crushed under her grief. “I am pun- 
ished enough.” 

“What could I do?” continued Thelma as if she had 
not heard. “I had to send him away—lI had to wound 
him, be severe, cold, indifferent—he hid his identity 
all that time, but he told me all his troubles, Lu, and 
I had to be mean to him, because he was yours, and all 
the while my heart was breaking, and I could have 
screamed aloud under the whip-lash of his reproaches.” 
Here Thelma broke down and wept, and Lucilla, seeing 
her now in a new light, knew that she was not only 
.gold, as she had always maintained before, but dia- 
monds, pearls, all the treasure in the world. Suddenly, 
she swept the weeping girl into her arms and held her 
tightly to her breast. 

“Another might have defied the world and me, and 
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kept her lover,” she said softly, soothingly, “but you—” 

“But I—” she repeated, “I scorned the conventions, 
and went ahead blindly, although you warned me that 
my heart might be broken. I haven’t any religion in 
me to speak of, Cil, but I couldn’t do this thing to you! 
Convention is very real after all. It is the only safe- 
guard in this headstrong world of blind passion.” 

“It surely is, but even we, who are within the safe 
fence of convention, make mistakes. What can we do 
about it?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know a thing.” 

“Thel— I met Larry Comstock yesterday. He tells 
me Freddie Evers is back. Haven’t they told you?” 

“Oh, since this thing came up, I’ve scarcely seen any- 
one. I’ve kept to my room and hated the sight of 
everybody. Besides, they know I resent having Fred- 
die’s name brought up, so they probably wouldn’t men- 
tion it anyway.” 

“He’s dying.” 

“What?” Thelma’s eyes opened wide. 

“He’s dying for your sake.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Larry says he looks like the merest ghost of what 
he used to be, and sometimes he is too ill to get out of 
bed. The doctor is puzzled over his disease, but I could 
tell him what it is.” Thelma was silent, toying rest- 
lessly with her beaded bag. Then she sighed and 
spoke: 

“Well, I might have known what is in store for me. 
Didn’t I tell you I was afraid some morning I would 
awaken to find my dream gone up in smoke? I had the 
presentiment ever then. Take it from me, Cil, that for 
Thelma, anything outside of grubbing and hard work 
is simply fool’s paradise. But I won’t be a fool again.” 

“Thel, dear, you are too hard on yourself. Your day 
of happiness must come yet. Just keep up courage.” 

“Oh, well, one buffet more or less—I’ve had plenty 
of them in my life, and I ought to be used to it by this 
time. There’s nothing much lost if Thelma’s heart goes 
to smash, but to have you lose Ted is no laughing mat- 
ter. Oh, Cil, if there is anything in the world I can 
do, call on me—even to giving my blood, drop by drop. 
It is the least I can do. Meantime, there is a heavy 
load off my heart because you are no longer angry at 
me and understand. I’ve scarcely slept any night since 
the ball.” 

“Poor child, you look it! But don’t worry about it 
any longer. Things will plan out some way. And the 
experience has given me a friend, whose price is above 
rubies!” Tears stood in Thelma’s eyes as she stooped 
to kiss her friend farewell. 

“Good-bye, Cil. Don’t forget to call me if there is 
anything I can do.” 

(To be Continued) 


The Month of Our Mother 


The very name of Mary’s month makes our hearts 
thrill; like her name, it stands for all that is beautiful, 


sweet, and lovely—soft, tender breezes, no longer harsh, 
bring fragrant scents from already blossoming southern 
happy, twittering birds fly eagerly from tree 


gardens; 
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to ground, and from ground to tree, carrying in their 
small beaks the where-withal to build a residence for 
their forthcoming brood; the sun, tenderly caressing, 
draws forth from the freshly-turned earth the treasures 
of Nature, re-enacting the age-old drama of Creation— 
age-old, yet ever new and fascinating and rejuvenating. 

For the same God Who takes such loving care of our 
earth, watching over the orderly march of the seasons, 
and the growth of each living thing, be it great or 
small, animate or inanimate—has created also that 
matchless Woman chosen to be His very own Mother— 
“our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” Cannot you pic- 
ture her—tall, slender, stately, beautiful beyond de- 
scription—a misty veil upon her head, a shimmering 
white satin robe, a soft blue mantle, her pure hands 
clasped in prayer, her limpid eyes upraised in eternal 
contemplation of the Godhead that became so mysteri- 
ously a part of her own being! 

Mary is the model of all mothers—most especially 
of Catholic mothers; her obedience, absolute devotion 
to duty, love of prayer and retirement, absence of dis- 
play, and love of frugality are virtues which might 
well be studied by the women of to-day, most of whose 
lives are the direct opposite of those attributes. Ease, 
luxury, and escape from all semblance of sacrifice are 
the keynote of the day. The world, shaking off the re- 
straining shackles of religion, is running into weeds, 
thinking itself exceeding clever. But God, “Whose mills 
grind slowly,” will watch them wipe themselves out by 
their own insidious propaganda, while Catholic moth- 
ers, imitating Her who did not think too much of her- 
self to be “the handmaid of the Lord,” will think duty 
and obedience to Holy Mother Church a glorious thing, 
and bring honor to the Faith that is theirs. 


Planting Trees 


Nothing is more beautiful in summer than a street ~ 


planted with an even row of trees on each side. Those 
who plant trees, plant not only for themselves, but for 
posterity also, and those who now enjoy tall, full, 
wide-trunked trees on their property, may thank the 
thoughtful people, perhaps dead now, who so carefully 
planted them many years before. A tree is a beautiful 
thing; a wonderful piece of creation—one might al- 
most say, a sacred thing, since it is a benefactor of man- 
kind, affording grateful shade in the heat of summer, a 
windbreak in the winter, and a spectacle of beauty 
throughout the march of the seasons. 

When planting a tree, the hole should be dug con- 
siderably larger than the spread of the roots, so that 
when the loose soil is returned to it, there will be plenty 
of breathing space for the roots. If the soil is very 
hard, it is well to break it up, and if any fertilizer is 
to be used, mix it up well with the soil before replacing 
in the hole, as fertilizer must not touch any of the roots. 
Sometimes, if the soil is too hard and clayey, it is dis- 
carded, and a rich loam substituted in the pit that has 
been dug. This is thought to be very beneficial to the 
trees, but if such loam cannot be had, the best thing is 
to mix fertilizer with the soil that has been taken out. 
Remove broken or diseased parts of the roots, and make 
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the cuts with a sharp knife in such a way that their 
surfaces will face downward in the pit, so that the roots 
may quickly make contact with the soil. 

The top branches should be pruned also, as this will 
secure stronger budding. Before placing the tree in 
the hole, it is well to pour a bucket or two of water in; 
then set the tree upright and hold it in place while the 
soil is shoveled back. The water will quickly penetrate 
the soil and prevent any vacant places around the roots, 
causing the tree to stand solidly upright at once. Do 
not pack the soil around the tree higher than the sur- 
rounding earth; instead, there should be a little hollow 
about the tree where water may settle and sink in. 


Recipes 


SALMON LoaF: Take a can of good red salmon, re- 
move bones and dark skin and mince fine; place in 
mixing bowl with % cup cold water, two eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon mustard, 1% tablespoons melted 
butter, 2 tablespoons vinegar or lemon juice, a few 
grains cayenne or paprika. Blend well, then take plain 
gelatine, dissolve in boiling water, and when cool, pour 
over salmon mixture and stir thoroughly. Turn into 
wet mould and set away to chill. Serve sliced, with 
cucumber sauce. 

STUFFED POTATOES: Bake five large potatoes; when 
tender, cut in halves, lengthwise, and carefully remove 
centers, leaving at least a quarter-inch thickness on 
shell. Place potato in mixing bowl and add 2 eggs, 1 
tablespoon butter, salt, pepper and chopped parsley. 
Blend well with potato masher and then pile back in 
potato shells. Place in greased baking pan, sprinkle 
with grated cheese and brown nicely. ’ 


Household Hints 


To repair a cut in your pretty rubber apron, paste a 
piece of adhesive tape on the wrong side; do the same 
to the table oil cloth if cut. 

Put a little sugar in the water stove blacking and it 
will remain on red-hot lids longer. Use this only on the 
top of stove. Gasoline polish makes the best shine for 
the sides. 

When using boiling dyes, after dissolving the dye 
in hot water, let boil for a minute or two, stirring 
well, then strain through a cloth before dipping the 
garment, to prevent spotting. 

Save old candle ends, and when you have five or six, 
melt them in an old pan, fish out the wicks, and pour 
into an old cup lined with white muslin cloth. When 
hard, loosen cloth from sides of cup, tie up with a 
string, and you have an ideal iron waxer. 

A few shavings of candle ends into the cooked starch 
will make smoother ironing; of course, the candle 
must be white or blue; any other color might discolor 
the starch and the clothes. 





The daily reception of Communion may entail a 
sacrifice, but God never lets a sacrifice go unre- 
warded. 
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The Wooing of Frideswide 


EDITH M. ALMEDINGEN 


N the early Middle Ages there lived in Eng- 

land a young lady of royal birth, whose name 
was Frideswide. Her parents died when she 
was x child, and the princess’s education was 
entrusted to the care of the great Algiva, who, 
as the chronicler fitly says, “grew wise in the 
fear of God.” 

Frideswide was destined for the convent, and 
no better hand than that of Algiva’s could lead 
her on to that way. 

The young princess grew up and became re- 
nowned for her beauty and accomplishments 
throughout the country. 

Many princes would have sought her hand, 
had it not been declared that she would take 
the veil as soon as her age permitted. This 
circumstance, however, had no effect upon the 
fierce Adgar, King of Mercia, who persistently 
wooed her, and, of course, was refused. 

This infuriated the king and he resolved to 
marry Frideswide by force. The rumor of his 
plan reached the palace, and the princess fled 
for protection to the nearest convent. 

She had more than one reason to avoid the 
king. She had been promised to God since her 
childhood, and yet after she had once seen Ad- 


gar, she grew afraid lest she might break this . 


promise of her own will, for something very 
much akin to love entered into her heart, and 
she was conscious that she would not resist 
Adgar’s devotion much longer. 


When the king heard of her flight, his rage 
knew no bounds, and he immediately besieged 
the humble convent where the princess was 
sheltered, and forced his way into her cell, de- 
termined to carry her away by sheer force. 

Frideswide met him at the door with a cross 
in her hands, and before the king could make a 
movement or utter a word, she prayed aloud: 

“Oh, Christ, suffer Thy servant to see the 
eternal beauties. Hide from him the light and 
charms of the earthly things, that he may be 
drawn to Thy service and refrain from insult- 
- ing Thy own.” 

Hardly had Frideswide finished her prayer 
when scales fell on the eyes of the king, and for 
a moment he stood at the door hopeless, blind. 
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Then Adgar fell at the saint’s feet and begged 
her forgiveness. She said that she had nothing 
to forgive him, but that his blindness would 
continue until he promised to consecrate his 
life to God’s service. 


The king obeyed her request, and his sight 
returned to him on the spot, and, having 
pledged his word, he sought admission to a 
monastery, where he spent his whole life. 


Letter from Missionary 


Those who have still any doubt as to what would be 
of greatest use to a missionary will be fully enlightened 
after reading the letter which Fr. Hirschmann, O. S. B., 
of Zululand (South Africa), addresses to the Sodality 
of St. Peter Claver. Under date May 24th he writes: 

“My mission requires me to go to the most distant 
stations on an old horse whose worn-out frame gives 
way, now under my mighty weight, now under the 
strain of the long journey, and the burning heat! You 
can imagine the difficulties of such a ride both for horse 
and rider. No European ventures to cover such dis- 
tances on horseback: we missionaries have no option. 
In these parts, moreover, horses are exposed to a cer- 
tain disease which proves fatal in a few days or even 
hours. Then there is the Tsetse fly, the sting of which 
is almost always deadly. A further objection to the 
horse is that much precious time is lost, and with the 
use of a motor cycle one would not need to spend the 
night in districts infected by malaria. A ride from 
Nongoma to and from our out-stations takes on an 
average three to four days. A motor cycle covers the 
distance in two or three hours. 

“In Europe much energy is spent on the training 
of a missionary priest, health, however, and a favorable 
means of transport increase a man’s working powers in 
pagan lands. Our venerable Bishop receives but scant 
help in recruits, yet the work is ever on the increase. 
Vast expanses in the Northeast are still untilled, be- 
cause we have no satisfactory means of communication. 
Quite recently we received an S O S from some Chris- 
tians in this district, imploring us to come and minister 
to them. To think that our best intentions are con- 
fronted with so many difficulties, whereas the children 
of the world have at their beck and call every means 
and comfort, surely this is enough to make us lose 
courage! 

“Please, Lady Directress of the Sodality, come to 
our assistance. Could you not find a benefactor to 
provide us with the sum necessary, about £70.—(practi- 
cally $350), for a motor cycle? Even for only part of 
that sum would you earn our deepest gratitude, with 
the assurance of our daily remembrance of you and 
other benefactors in our prayers, especially in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass.” 


Sodality of St. Peter Claver (3624 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo.) will accept contributions toward the pur- 
chase of this motor cycle. 
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+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 




















Dr. H. “Good morning, all! I have been thinking 
about you and wondering what I could tell you that 
would be of the most use. If Mr. Rackham were here, 
he would start something, but we have to go on without 
him. I hear he is laid up.” 

Mrs. Carey. “Laid up! He’s worse than that. He’s 
laid out. Didn’t you hear what the doctor from Wilton 
did to him? You know he was making some repairs to 
his horse barn, and he stood on a rusty nail, and it 
went right through his shoe and through his foot, and 
they thought they would never get it out. They couldn’t 
take off his shoe, for it was nailed on, and they couldn’t 
take out his foot, for it was nailed in, and Rackham 
tearing and swearing. You know what he’s like anyway. 

“Well, pretty soon the yard was full of people. His 
wife came out and his son and his wife came over, and 
the carpenters and an auto load of men that were going 
out to inspect a ditch. Well, they caught Rackham 
round the waist and they caught him round the ankle, 
and some of them pulled the board off and the nail 
came with it, and he swearing and tearing. 

“Well, his wife was all for sending for the doctor, 
but he wouldn’t hear to that. He said it was all non- 
sense and a bill of expense, but at last they got him to 
drive into town and see the doctor anyway. 

“Well, as soon as the doctor heard the story, he 
whipped out a syringe and called out something to the 
office girl and she began fussing over a little gas stove 
as if she was going to cook something. ‘I’m going to 
give you an injection of antitetanus serum,’ says he. 
At that Rackham got to his feet. ‘You’re not!’ says 
he. ‘I haven’t diphtheria,’ says he. ‘And I haven’t been 
exposed to it,’ says he. Well, they had it there hot and 
heavy, back and forth, but at last the doctor convinced 
him that there was a disease called ‘Tetanus.’ A dread- 
ful disease that anyone might get from having a nail 
run into their foot and more especially a nail from a 
barn where horses were kept. He told him that if he 
was infected from that nail, and the chances were he 
was, that he would die in great agony within about 
three weeks. ‘You will be in convulsions,’ says he, ‘so 
that the strongest man here would not be able to hold 
you, and the only thing that will save you is this in- 
jection of antitetanus serum.’ ” 

“Well, the upshot of it was that Rackham quieted 
down and let the doctor give him the injection of anti- 
tetanus serum. Then he dressed his foot and sent him 
home with orders to stay in bed for a few days, for 
what with all he had gone through, he looked as if a 
little rest would not hurt him. 

“*T’ll be out’to have a look at you toward the end of 
the week,’ says the doctor; but nothing would do Rack- 
ham but he come out every day. At last he said if he 
needed him he could call, but he thought he was going 
to be all right. Well, Rackham is lying in bed and call- 
ing him every day since. His foot healed nicely but he 
saw in the papers about a man that had an accident 


exactly like his, but he had his wife bathe his foot in 
warm water with plenty of boracic acid in it, and 
squeeze it to make it bleed well, and then swab it with 
carbolic acid. Well, he was all right for about ten 
days when he began to show signs of tetanus, and then 
it was out of one spasm into another with him. They 
called in all the doctors round about, and two from the 
city, but nothing seemed to do him any good, and every 
day the papers came out with headlines, ‘Doctors have 
little hope,’ or, ‘nearing the end,’ or something like 
that, and here was Rackham lying in bed and reading 
the papers, and watching all the symptoms. Willie nor 
Annie daren’t speak above a whisper in the house, nor 
the wife walk across the floor in her shoes for fear it 
would bring on a spasm, and he was eternally plaguing 
the doctor to give to him another shot of serum. Well, 
the poor man that had tetanus is dead now, and I sup- 
pose Rackham will get up and go to work again, for the 
only sickness he has had for the past three weeks was 
in his head and not in his foot.” 


Mrs. Klein. “Well, I would like to see Rackham 
when he gets the doctor’s bill. Won’t he baw] him out 
for a thief?” 

Dr. H. “I see that our time is pretty near spent and 
I wonder what you got out of it.” 

Mrs. Klein. “The thing I got out of it is that there 
is just one safe sure way of treating a wound with a 
rusty nail or with any other thing that might be at all 
likely to infect us with tetanus, and that is to go 
straight to the doctor with it.” 

Dr. H. “Do you know of any other infection that we 
might get through a wound that a serum is given to 
prevent its effects?” 

Mrs. Brown. “I was thinking of one, but I am afraid 
you will all laugh at me, for it is not the same thing 
of course. I was thinking of the bite of a mad dog!” 

Dr. H. “Very good, Mrs. Brown. The bite of a mad 
dog, that is, a dog suffering from rabies or, as it is 
sometimes called, hydrophobia. This disease is not so 
unlike tetanus at all, Mrs. Brown. It is like it in being 
fatal, and in being a most agonizing death both for 
the patient who dies and for the friends who have to 
watch him dying. Like tetanus there is a serum to 
prevent this disease running its course. Your fathers 
and mothers are old enough to remember when the 
great French scientist, after years of study, was able 
to put this blessing above price into the hands of the 
medical profession, and thus practically remove one of 
the most frightful terrors from the human race, for 
there was a time when death from hydrophobia was 
very common. 

“If any of you ever go to Paris, you may visit the 
Pasteur Institute founded in his honor. He died with 
his rosary in his hands, after listening to a reading 
from the life of St. Vincent de Paul, whom he had al- 
ways striven to imitate, especially in his devotion to 
the welfare of little children.” 









































The Grail Fashion Department 


How to -Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper, being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GraiL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
terns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed 
to fit perfectly. (Unless your order specifies number of pattern 
and size desired, your order will receive no attention.) . 


All patterns price 15¢ in stamps or coin (coin preferred). 


No. 616—Sports Model. Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 
88 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
39-inch material with %4 yard of 39-inch contrasting. 


No. 618—Comfortable And Practical. Designed for sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 29-inch material 
with % yard of 39-inch contrasting and 3 yards of binding. 


No. 207—Precious Little Frock For Playtime. Designed for 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 35-inch 
material. 


No. 3475—Picturesque. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
39-inch material with %4 yard of 11-inch light and % yards of 
39-inch dark contrasting. 


No. 3477—Flaring Shoulder Cape. Designed for sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 3 yards of 35 or 39-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch contrasting and 2% yards of 
binding. 


No. 3141—Accentuates Slimness. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards 
of 39-inch material with % yard of 39-inch contrasting and 1 yard 
of binding. 


Our subscription to Fashion Service consists of: For 25 cents 
we will enter your subscription to Fashion Service. This Service 
will automatically supply you with all 3 Fashion Magazines, Spring, 
Summer, Fall and Winter as they are issued. 





Coco Bead Rosary 


Genuine, oval, black, coco 
beads; oval linked, white, non- 
tarnishable metal chain; scapu- 
lar medal center and corpus of 
oxidized silver; 1% inches 
real ebony cross with white 
metal back and tips. Length 
15 inches. 

This rosary will make a nice 
first holy communion rosary. 
It will be treasured very high- 
ly by the children. Each rosary 
has engraved on the back of 
the Cross “The Grail.” It will 
therefore also serve as a 
souvenir gift. 


Price 75¢ postpaid. 





Mailed in a neat leather case 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. 


St. Meinrad s<3 Indiana 











Our Summer Fashion Magazine is 15 cents a copy, but only 10 
cents when ordered with a pattern. 


GRE ges 


MMER FASHION WORLD 
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The girl on the cover of our New Fashion and Pattern Book is 
wearing style No. 2538. Do not order that style—now. 


Wait until you see all the other most attractive styles in the 
book. Vacation dresses with all the new style features. Styles for 
afternoon, sports, porch, and home wear. The new pajamas for 
beach, bridge, and the breakfast nook. 


Also cute styles for children, embroidery, helpful dressmaking 
lessons and— 





Well, send for a copy and see for yourself. Send to THe Grail 
FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Fashion Books Subscription to Patterns 
each Fashion Service each 
15¢ 25¢ 15¢ 


THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Enclosed is .....................- cents for which please 
send me: 


1 Subscription to Fashion Service 


1 Spring Fashion Book 
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er BOOKS BY FATHER LASANCE 


- My Prayer Book 
Happiness in Goodness, Re- 


and Devotions. 702 pages, 
size, 55 x 4 inches. 

The eminent author has 
succeeded in producing a 
veritable compendium, in 
portable form, of all that 
the most devout, or the 
most practical, can desire 
in the shape of a manual of 
devotion. It is altogether a 
treasure and should be 
owned by every Catholic. 
2003 Imitation leather, 

round corners’ red 





edges 

2012 Imitation leather, 
round corners gold edges 2.25 
8015 American Seal, ine. gold side, gold edges 2.75 
8023 American Morocco, limp, gold edges ...... 3.25 
3017 American Morocco, gold roll edges .......... 4.75 


The Young Man’s Guide. counsels, Refiec- 
tions, and Prayers for Catholic Young Men. 782 
pages. Oblong 32mo. Size 4% x 3% inches. 

“Life is a struggle, earnest and intense, and the 
boys who read this book and make it a daily com- 





flections, Counsels, Prayers, nificat. 


panion will find zest in the con- 
flict and glory in the hope of final 
and substantial victory.”—Mag- 


2003 Imitation leather, eee 7 
corners, red 2.00 
2012 Imitation leather, wa: 
corners gold edges .............. 2.50 
3015 American Seal, limp, 
gold side, gold edges ........ 3.00 
4017 Turkey Morocco, gold 
roll, red under gold edges 5.00 


The Catholic Girl’s 


Guide. Counsels and Devotions 
for Girls in Ordinary Walks of 
Life and in Particular for the Children of Mary. 
680 pages. Oblong 16mo. Size, 5% x 8% inches. 

“Catholic girls are sure to derive much benefit 
from this book. It is a prayerbook, a book of much 
wise and cro | amen and a sodality manual, 
all in one.”—The P: 


2003 Imitation leather, round corners, red 











edges 2.00 
2012 Imitation leather, round corners, gold 
edges 2.50 


3015 American Seal, limp, gold side, gold 
ges 
3214 Rutland, limp, red under gold edges ...... 4.25 





THE ABBEY PRESS, Book Department, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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Molly Gave’ s Own Cookbook 


A Cookbook for Catholic Housekeepers! 











Mouiy Gavins 
OWN 
Goox Book 



































Packed in an attractive carton. 


Conveniently arranged, bound in a cover that you can 
wash over and over without spoiling, contains more than 
TWO THOUSAND recipes and hints in addition to hundreds 
of practical cooking suggestions. 


Some of the subjects treated are 
Table Etiquette 
Beautifying the Table 
Left-over Cut Costs 
A Variety of Menus 
Food for Children 
Food for the Old 
Food for the Sick 
Food Values 

Eating to Live 

Plain Cooking 

Fancy Cooking 


Saving on Meats 
Choice Pastry 
Choice Puddings 
Fish Dishes 
Vegetables in Season 
Canned Vegetables 
Fresh Fruits 
Canned Fruits 
Choice Candies 
Marketing Helps 
Desserts 

Fast-Day Suggestions 

Postpaid $1.00. 


The Abbey Press 


St. Meinrad 


Book Dept. 


Indiana 
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YOUR WISEST INVESTMENT 


HE holy vows, taken in a re- 

ligious community, transform 
every action into an act of wor- 
ship, the highest act that we can 
perform for the glory of God. The 
ordinary work of the Benedictine 
Brother thereby becomes. the 
grandest prayer, the most meri- 
torious occupation. Every moment 
is thus conserved for a glorious 
eternity. Save yourself further 
loss and unhappiness by enrolling 
in the vast Benedictine family. 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 

Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 
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A REAL BARGAIN IN GOOD CATHOLIC BOOKS 
$17.50 Worth of Books --- For Only $10.00 


MOTHER MACHREE, by Rev. Martin J. 
Scott, S. J. 


It is a beautiful story of a boy with an angel voice, 
of a sister who loved him, and of the church to 
which both gave their devoted service. A story that 
will grip the heart and every reader, just as the sing- 
ing of “Mother Machree’’ by the boy hero of this 
beautiful book, gripped the hearts of the hardened 
habitues of the East Side saloon. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis He- 
mon, 


This is a tale of Canadian pioneer life. The story of 
her love, her loss and her great decision is told with 
such restraint as to give a deep feeling of reality to 
this romance of life among the lonely places of “‘that 
great sad land whose winters are of a relentless 
rigor, whose brief enduring summers of a tropic 
fierceness.” 


FALSE PROPHETS, by Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. 


Father Gillis in this book takes up the ‘False Proph- 
ets’ of our own day—Wells, Shaw, Haeckel, Freud, 
Conan Doyle, Nietsche, Mark Twain, James Harvey 
Robinson—dissects their false theories, points out 
their false philosophy, and with rapier-like thrusts 
shows that sound Catholic principles are still the 
impregnable safeguards of our lives. His brilliant 
style, his precision of thought and word, and his un- 
failing sense of humor make “False Prophets” the 
outstanding contributions to Catholic letters in many 
years. 


ONE HOUR WITH HIM, by the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph L. J. Kirlin. 


This book differs altogether in scope and contents 
from previous works of its kind, by taking for 
Eucharistic meditations the popular devotions of the 
Church, such as the mysteries of the rosary, the 
Stations of the Cross, etc., also various subjects ever 
treated before from this standpoint, such as the 
Beatitudes, the Corporal Works of Mercy, ete. It is 
not a prayerbook, and yet it is a book of prayer. 


THE GATES OF OLIVET, by Lucille 
Borden. 


This delightful story of a girl’s struggle to realize a 
beautiful ideal, introduces a new author to Catholic 
readers. ‘The Gates of Olivet’’ is a Catholic novel 
of a new order—a finely written story with no more 
religion in it than in our everyday life. A charming 
romance into which the author has woven the grace, 
mystery, and beauty of an aesthetic religion. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, by Thom- 
as &@ Kempis. 


“The Imitation of Christ’ is the story of a human 
soul, in which is caught up the reflection of countless 
other souls with the same yearnings, the same striv- 
ings, the same doubts and uncertainties and tor- 
ments of unrest. It is the voice of the race calling 
across the chasm of the years. The most exquisite 
document after those of the New Testament, of all 
the documents the Christian spirit has ever inspired. 


LITTLE BROTHER FRANCIS OF AS- 
SISI, by Michael Williams. 


Brother Francis is a favorite Saint of the children. 
That man who talked to the birds, who made the 
wolf his friend, that man who in his youth turned 
from life of adventure and excitement to live in ut- 
most simplicity, will never fail to hold the growing 
boy. He lived as a child might dream of living, or 
play at living, and a child understands his sympathy 
for flowers, birds, animals and his essential friendli- 
ness. Michael Williams has written to reach these 
young people and also their parents. 


THE HIGH ROMANCE, by Michael Wil- 
liams. 


The spiritual autobiography of a journalist who 
though baptized a Catholic gave up the practice of 
his religion while still a boy, lost his Faith, and after 
twenty years of wandering among nearly all the 
“isms,” was led back to the Church. His entry into 
newspaper work, his brave fight against disease, his 
spiritual conversion—all these are described in chap- 
ters which interest and completely charm the reader. 
The account of his conversion to Catholicism is one 
of the finest gems of modern spirituality. 


THE WHITE SISTER, by F. Marion 
Crawford. 


Marion Crawford is better known to Catholic readers 
than any other novelist. He has written over 40 
volumes, of which “The White Sister” is probably 
the most. popular. This book has gone through 19 
editions, and in 1922 it was filmed and shown in 
most of the movie theaters in the Country. 


GOLD MUST BE TRIED BY FIRE, by 
Richard Aumerle Maher. 


In this book the author has quite an interesting 
figure in Daidie Grattan. The story is her story from 
the day when she revolts at the monotony and 
drudgery of her existence as a mill hand, through 
that period when something closely akin to tragedy 
touches her, to that happier time which sees the 
fulfillment of her dream. A strong story, firmly 
grasped, tersely and vigorously told. 


THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith please find $10.00 for 
which send me THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 
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